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The inquiry is into the means of precluding the three 
sorts of pain ; for pain is embarrassment : nor is the 
inquiry superfluous because obvious means of allevia- 
tion exist, for absolute and final relief is not thereby 
accomplished. 
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BHASHYA. 

Salutation to that Eapila by whom the S&nkhya philosophy 
was compassionately imparted, to serve as a boat for the purpose 
of crossing the ocean of ignorance in which the world was 
immersed. 

I will declare compendiously the doctrine, for the benefit of 
students ; a short easy work, resting on authority, and establish- 
ing certain results. 

Three aorte of pain. — ^The explanation of this Ary& stanza 
is as follows : 

The divine Kapila, the son of Brahma indeed : as it is said, 
“Sanaka, Sanandana, and Sanatana the third; -^SURI, 
Kapila, Borhu, and Pahchasikha: these seven sons of 
BrahmA were termed great sages.” Together with Kapila 
were born Virtue, Knowledge, Dispassion, and Power : for he 
being bom, and observing the world plunged in profound dark- 
ness by the succeeding series of worldly revolutions, was filled 
with compassion ; and to his kinsman, the BrAhman Astiai, he 
communicated a knowledge of the twenty-five principles ; 
from which knowledge the destruction of pain proceeds. As it 
is said ; " He who knows the twenty-five principles, whatever 
" order of life he may have entered, and whether he wear 

braided hair, a top-knot only, or be shaven^ he is liberated 
“ (from existence) : of this there is no doubt.” 

The inquiry is in consequence of the embarrassment of the 
three sorts of pain. In this place the three sorts of pain are, 1. 
(dMyAtmika) natural and inseparable; 2. {ddhibhautika) 
natural and extrinsic; and 3. (ddhidaivika) non-natural or 
superhuman. The first is of two kinds, corporeal aud mental 
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oorporcal'is flux, fever, or the like, arising from disorder of the 
wind, bile, or phlegm : mental is privation of what is liked, 
approximation of what is disliked. Extrinsic but natural pain 
is fourfold, according to the aggregation or elementary matter 
whence it originates; that is, it is produced by any created beings : 
whether viviparous, oviparous, generated by heat and moisture, 
or springing from the soil ; or in short, by men, beasts, tame or 
wild birds, reptiles, gnats, musquitoes, lice, bugs, fish, alligators, 
sharks, trees, stones, &c. The third kind of pain may be called 
superhuman, daivika meaning either divine or atmospheric : in 
the latter case it means pain which proceeds from cold, heat, 
wind, rain, thunderbolts, and the like. 

Where then, or into what, is inquiry, in consequence of the 
embarrassment of three kinds of pain, to be made ? Into the 
means ofpreclvding them. This is the inquiry. Nor is the 
inquiry supei'jLuous. That is ; if this inquiry be (regarded as) 
superfluous, the means of precluding the three sorts of pain 
being obvious (seen) ; as for example ; the internal means of 
alleviating the two inseparable kinds of pain are obvious, 
through the application of medical science, as by pungent, 
bitter, and astringent decoctions, or through the removal of 
those objects that are disliked, and accession of those that are 
liked ; so the obvious obstruction of pain from natural causes 
is protection and the like ; and these means being obvious, any 
(farther) inquiry is superfluous : if you think in this manner, it 
is not BO ; for absolute^ certain, final, permanent, obstruction 
(of pain) is not (to be effected) by obvious means. Therefore 
inquiry is to be made by the wise elsewhere, or into means of 
prevention which are absolute and final. 

COMMENT. 

The first verse of the WdrikA proposes the subject of the 
work, and not only of that, but of the system to whioh it 
belongs, and of every philosophical system studied by tiie 
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Hindus ; the common end of which is, ascertmnment of the 
means by which perpetual exemption from the metempsychosis^ 
or from the necessity of repeated births, may be attained : for 
life is uniformly regarded by the Hindus as a condition of pain 
and suffering, as a state of bondage and evil; escape from 
which finally and for ever is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. 

The liberation thus proposed as the object of rational exis- 
tence cannot be attained as long as man is subject to the 
ordinary infirmities of his nature, and the accidents of his 
condition : and the primary object of philosophical inquiry 
therefore is, the means by which the imperfections flesh is heir 
to may be obviated or removed. As preparatory then to their 
right determination, it is first shewn in the text what means 
are not conducive to this end ; such, namely, as obvious but 
temporary expedients, whether physical or moral. 

Of this introductory stanza Professor Lassen, in the first 
number of his Gymnosophistaf containing the translation of 
the KAHkdtf has given a version differing in some respects 
from Mr. Colebrooke’s. He thus renders it : " E tergeminorum 
dolorum impetu oritur desiderium cognoscendse rationis, qua ii 
depellantur. Quod cognosoendi desiderium licet in visibilibus 
rebus infructuose versetur, non est (infructuosum) propter 
absentiam absoluti, et omni sevo superstitis remedii.” 

In the first member of this sentence, the translation of 
ahhighdta by ‘ impetus’ is irreconcilable with the context. The 
sense required by the doctrine laid down is ‘ impediment, 
embarrassment, the prevention of liberation by worldly cares 
and sufferings.’ So the same word Cbbkigh&taka is immediately 
used to mean ‘preventing, removing,’ ‘depellens.” Professor 
Lassen’s text, it is true, reads apnghdtaka^ but this is not the 
reading followed by Mr. Colebrooke, nor that of the citation of 
the text given in the Sdnkhya Bfiishya^yr Sdmkhya Kaumudi ; it 
is tiiat of the 8 . Tatwa Kaumudi and 8. although 

in itself unobjectionable, yet is not a necessary nor preferable 
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variation. At any rate there can be no question that the woid 
abhigh&ta may be used in the sense of * depellere/ and that 
sense therefore equally attaches to it in ■ the prior, member of 
the hemistich. 8o in the BJidshya of Gaurapaba we have 
ddJiibh^tUikasya rakshdM abhighdtah) ‘ The prevention' of 
extrinsic pain is by protection and the like.’ It would not be 
possible here to render abhighdta by ‘ impetus.’ By Vachas- 
PXTi the term abhighdta is defined 'the confinement of the 
sentient faculty (explained to mean here ' life’), through the 
impediment opposed by threefold distress abiding in spirit.’* 
Narayana interprets it more concisely asahya Bamba7idha,’f 
' intolerable restraint.’ ' Embarrassment’ therefore sufficiently 
well expresses the purport of these definitions, or the obstruc- 
tions offered by worldly sufferings to the spirit anxious to 
be free. 

This variation, however, is of no great consequence : the more 
important difference is in the second portion of the stanza ; 
and as Professor Lassen has deviated advisedly from Mr. 
Colebrooke, it is necessary to examine the passage more in 
detail. The following are his reasons for the version he has 
made: 

" H»c posterioris versus {drishti etc.) interpretatio, sicuti 
scholiastarum suffragiis probatur, a grammatica postulatur. 
Quod ideo moneo, ne leviter rationem, a Colebrookio, Y. 
summo, in hoc versa enarrando initam deseruisse censear. Is 
enim : ' nor is the inquiry superfluous, because obvious means 
of alleviation exist : for absolute and final relief is not thereby 
accomplished.’ Sed vereover, ne vir summus constructionem 
particplse chit sententiam claudentis et a negatione exceptse 
male intellexerit. De qua re dixi ad Hitop. prooem. d. 28, 
Ex interpret. Colebrook. construendum esset : driJdi sc. 
aati (a. e. yadyapi driahtam vidyati) ad (Jyndad) 
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wpirthA wi hkdnt — abfiAn)&t.^ Sed ut omittani) partioulea 
ehH nullum omnino relinqui locum in ^ententia, na inop« 
portuno versus loco collocatum esse, non poles quin concedas. 
Male omnino se habet iota sententia et claudicat. Equidem 
oonstruo : 8& (jijnd8d)&pdHhd(b/Hivati) chH(tathdpi) 

na {apdHhd hhavati) Prorsus similiter 

dicitur ndhhdvdt infr. v, 8. AUativum igitur ekdntyatyanUoh 
abhdvdt, non ad drkhU refero cum Colebrookio, sed ad nega- 
tionem quae cum supplementis suis apodosin constituit. Nam 
qu8B post chermA sequuntur verba, ad apodosin pertinere sem- 
per observavi. Quam grammatica postulare videtur, patitur 
prmterea loci tenor enarrationem, imo melior evadit sententia. 
Ad drishU enim relatis isiis verbis, id tantum dicitur, rerum 
visibilium cognitione non attingi posse philosophisB finem, 
liberationem absolutam et perpetuam a doloribus ; mea posita 
enarratione non id tantum docetur, sed additur etiam hoc ; 
finem istum posse attingi, licet alio cognitionis genere. Tres 
omnino positiones altero hemistichii versu oontinentur: phi- 
losophise (id enim valet gign&sd, i. e, cognitionis desiderium) 
finem esse emancipationem a doloribus certam et omne tempus 
transgredientem ; delude ad eum non perveniri ca via quse 
primum initur, quia obvia quasi sit, i. e. remediorum a sensi- 
bilibus rebus petitorum ope ; denique ea remedia cognoscendi 
desiderium posse expleri. Sed aliter atque Colebrookius hasce 
sententias inter se conjungit noster, et per conditionem effert, 
quod ille per negationem enuntiat/’ 

In this view of the meaning of the verse, there is a refine- 
ment that does not belong to it, and which is not Indian : 
arguments are often ellipticsdly and obscurely stated in Sanscrit 
dialectics, but one position at a time is usually sufiScient for 
even Brahmanical subtlety. The only position here advanced * 
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is, that the cure of worldly evil is not to be eftected by such 
remedies as are of obvious and ordinary application, as they 
can only afford temporary relief.' Death itself is no exemption 
from calamity, if it involves the obligation of being bom again. 

The version proposed by Professor Lassen rests upon his 
notion of the grammatical force of the expression chema or chit, 
‘if/ nay ‘ not the former he would refer to the prior member 
of the sentence, the latter to the subsequent expressions. 
But this division of the compound is not that which is most 
usual in argumentative writings. The phrase is an elliptical 
negation of a preceding assertion, chkt referring to what has 
been said, implying, ^ if you assert or belive this ;* and na 
meeting it with a negatury * it is not so then follows the 
reason or argument of the denial. Thus in the Mukt&mU : 
* But why should not Darkness be called a tenth things for it 
is apprehended by perception ? If this be said, it is not so 
chin-na) ; for it is the consequence of the non-existence of 
absolute light, and it would be illogical to enumerate it 
amongst things.’* So in the Ng&ya Siitra Vntti : ‘ If by a 
disturbance in the assembly there be no subsequent speech, 
and through the want of a reply there be defeat ; if this be 
urged, it is not so {Ui cMn^na), because there has been no 
opportunity for an answer.’t Again in the Sankhga Praf^achana 
Shdshya. S6tra : — If it be said that Prakriti is the cause 
of bondage, it is not so, from its dependent state.’} Comment : 
— ‘ But bondage may be occasioned by Prakriti. If this be 
asserted, it is not so. Why? Because in the relation of 
bondage, Prakriti is dependent upon conjunction, as will be 
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explained in the following precept/* Also in the Vedanta 
Sara Vivviii : ‘ If in consequence of such texts of the Vedaa 
as “ let sacrifice bo performed as long as life endures” their 
performance is indispensable, and constant and occasional rites 
must be celebrated by those engaged in the attainment of 
true knowledge ; and if, on the other hand, the attainment of 
true knowledge is distinct from the observance of ceremonies ; 
then a double duty is incumbent on those wishing to eschew 
the world. If this be asserted, it is not so (^iii ch6ti-}ia\ from 
the compatibility of severalty with union, as in the case of 
articles of khayra or other wood that is, where there are 
several obligations, that which is most essential tnay be select- 
ed ft‘oin th<! rest. In the same Work We have an analogous 
form used afiirtnatlvely ; as, ‘ But how by the efficacy of 
knowledge, after the dissipation of ignorance, in regard to the 
object (of philosophy), can the true nature of the esseutmlly 
happy (being) be attained ? for as he is eternally existent, 
knowledge is not necessary to establish his existence. If this 
bo asserted, it is true {Hi satj/am). Brahme, one 

essentially with lUieity, is admitted to be eternal, but in a 
state of ignorance ho is not obtained ; like a picce^ of gold 
which is furgotlen (and sought for), whilst it is hanging round 
the neck.'i Here it would be impossible to refer mtf/ain to 
the succeeding member of the sentence, as the apodosis being 
separated from it, not only by the sense, but by the particle 
a])L Passages of this deseriptiun might be indefinitely 
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multiplied, but these aire sufficient to shew that the con- 
struction ih the sense adopted by Mf. Colebrooke is commonf 
tixxd correct. 

Accordingly iis version is uniformly supported schoUdstarvm 
mffragm. ^hus ih the Sankya Bhd&hya^ as we have seen, the 
passage is Explained, dmhti s& apdrtha Mi ivahi manyasi na 
Mhta, ^c. ; ‘ If b^ teason of there being obvious remedies, you 
think indeed the inquiry superfluous, no (it is hot so), from 
their hot being absdlute ahd permanent.' So ih the Sanhja 
TaUca Kdvmivdt^ after stating the objectioh at length, the com- 
mentator adds, nirdkaroti, na tit ; ‘ (the author) refutes it (by 
saying), no, hot so :* kiitahi ‘ why* ? ikdrdatyantdtah ahMvdt* 
The Sankhra Chaiulvikd is to the shine effect, or still more ex- 
plicit : ‘ There being obvious me^ns, the inquiry is superfluous, 
the conclusion being otherwise attained : if (this be urged) such 
is the meaning (of the teit), (the aflthbr) contradicts it ; no, it is 
hot so.f This commentator giving the very reading, drishU 
mti, which Professor Lassen argueS Mr. Colcbrooke's version 
would erroneously require. The remaining scholiast, Bama 
Krishna, adopts the comment of the Chandrik& word for word,' 
and consequently the commentators are unaninious in support 
of the tiahslation of Mr. Colebrooke. 

With' respect to the passages referred to by Professor Lassen 
as establishing the connection of the negative with the latter 
member of £lie sehtehce, instead of its being absolute, it wili 
he seen at once tliAt they are hot at all analogous to the 
passage in our text. They die declaratory, not argumentative ; 
And the terms following the negative particle are the parts or 
circumstances of the negative, not the .reasons on which it is* 
gi’ounded. Thus in the Ilitopddesa : * What will hot be, will 
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pot be ; if it will be, it will not be otherwise.** So in y. 8. of 
the JLdHkA : * The non-apprehension . of nature is fron} its 
subtlety, not from its nonentityt/ In neither of these is ^here 
any reference to a foregone position which mast be admitted or 
denied, nor is the negative followed by the reasons for denial, 
as is the case p our 

These considerations are more than sufficient to vindicate, 
what it was scarcely perhaps necessary to have asserted, Mr 
Colebrooke’s accuracy ; and they are now also somewhat super- 
fluous, as I have been given to understand that Professor 
Lassen acknowledges the correctness of his interpretation. The 
commentary of Gaurapada distinctly sjiews that nothing more 
is intended by |ihe text, than the unprofitableness of recourse 
to visible or worldly expedients for the relief or removal of 
worldly pain. In subjoining therefore the gloss of Vachespati: 
Misra, with a translation, it is intended rather to illustrate the 
doctrines of the text, and the mode of their development by 
native scholiasts, than further to vindicate the correctiiess of the 
translation. 

‘ I But verily the object of the science niay not need inquiry^ 
1. if there be no pain in the world; 2. if there be no desire td 
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avoid it ; S. if there be no meatiB of extirpating it. The im- 
possibility of extirpating it is twofold ; either from the eternity 
of pain, or from ignorance of the means of alleviation : or, 
though it be possible to extirpate pain, yet that knowledge 
which philosophy treats of may not be the means of its re- 
moval ; or again, there may be some other and more reatly 
means. In the text, howeVer, it is not said that pain does not 
exist, nor that there is no wish to avoid it. From the embar- 
rassment qf the three kinds of pain. — A triad of pain, three 
kinds: they are the ddfiydthiika, ‘Natural;' ddhihhautika 
‘ extrinsic ;* and ddhidaivika, ‘ superhuman/ The first is of two 
kinds, bodily and mental : bodily is caused by disorder of the 
humours, wind, bile, and phlegm ; mental is occasioned by 
desire, wrath, covetousness, fear, <>nvy, grief, and want of dis- 
crimination, These various kinds of pain are called insepar- 
able, from their adniitting of internal remedies. The pain 
that requires external reinedies is also twofold, ddhihhauiika and 
ddkidakika. The first has for its cause, man, beasts, deer, 
birds, reptiles, and inanimate things ; the second arises from 
the evil influence of the planets, or possejssion by impure spirits 
{YakshaSy lidkshasa^ Vimyakas &c.), These kinds of pain 
depending upon the vicissitudes arising from the quality of 
foulness, are to be experienced by every iudivhlual, and cannot, 
be prevented. Through the obstruction occasioned by the 
three kinds of pain abiding in spirit, arises embarrassment, or 
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confineitient of the sentient faculty. The capability oi Know- 
ing the impediment occasioned by such pain, is considered 
the cause of the desire to avoid it ; for though pain may not be 
prevented,' yet it is possible to overcome it, as will be subse- 
quently explained. Pain then being generated, inquiry is to 
be made into the means of its removal Tad apfiffhdtahi \ tad 
refers here to the three kinds of paifl, tad having the relation 
dependent upon its being used as subordinate (relative) term. 
Th'i weans (hetu) of rewoving — These are to be derived from 
philosophy, not from any other source : this is the position (of 
the text). To this a doubt is objected ; As there are obvious 
weaus^ the inquiry is sujyerfluoxis ; if so — . The sense is this : 
Beit admitted that there are three kinds of pain; that t?te 
rational being wishes to escape from them ; that escape is 
practicable ; and that means attainable through philo8oj>hy are 
adequate to their extirpation ; still any investigation by those 
who look into the subject is needless ; for there do exist obvious 
(visible) means of extirpation, which are easily attainable, 
whilst the knowledge of philosophical principles is difficult of 
attainment, and to bo acquired only by long study, and tradi- 
tional tuition through many generations. Therefore, according 
to the popular saying, “ Why should n man who may find 
honey in the arkka flower, go for it to the mountain P” so what 
wise man will give himself unnecessary trouble, wlien he has 
attained the object of his wishes. Hundreds of remedies for 
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bodily a^j^tions afe fpdioated by eminent physioiapi?. The 
pleasures of sepse, wopien, ^ne, luxuries, unguents, dress, 
ornaments, a^ tlie easy means of obviating mental ^stress.' 
So in reg^d to extrinsic pain, e^y means of obviating it exist 
in the skijil acquired by aoquain^nce wj^h moral and political 
science, and ]by residiTig in saie and healthy places, and the 
like; whilst ^he empjoynfent p| gems anj^ charms readily 
counteracts the evils induced by superhuman agency. This is 
the objection. (The author) refutes it ; it is not so. Why ? 
From these means nof being a^sp^ute or final. J^kanta means 
l^he certainty of the CjBssatjqp o| pain ; atgantd, the non- 
recurrence of pain that has ceased. (In obyious means of relief 
there is) the non-^^istence of botji these properties ; the affix 
tasiy which may be substituted f oy all inflexions, being here put 
for the sixtli case dual ; — as it is said ; “ From not observing 
the (invarialile) cessation. of .pain of various kinds, in conse- 
quence of thp employment of cerepionies, drugs, women, moral 
and political studies, charms, anjl the like, their want of certain 
operation (is predicated) ; so is fheir tpi^porary influence, from 
observing tfho recurrence of pain that had suppressed. 

Although available, therefore, the obvious means of putting a 
stop to pain are neither absolute nor flnal^ and consequently 
tliis inquiry (into other means) is not superfluous,*’ This is 
the purjport (of the t®xt).' 

The Sdnkhya Cha7i^rika and S. Kaumudi are both to the same 
effect, and it is unnecessary to cite them. TJbe orippal Sktms 
of Kapila, as coileoted in the $. Pravachana, and commented 
on by Vijgnya'na Bhikshu, oqnfirni the view* taken by the 
scholiasts. 

I 
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Sdtra:— ^The idnal cessation of the tliree lands of paiii is 
the final object of soul 

Comment : — ^he final cessaybn of these tliree kinds of pain, 
the total cessation of univers^ pain, whether gross or subtle 
(present or to come), is the final, supreme object of soul t’ , ^ , 

Sintra : — ‘ The ^oomplishnieht of that cessation is not from 
obvious means; from ’the en^ient ’recurrehci (of pain) aftw 
buppression.!’ 

Comihent f — ‘ l^e accomplishment of ihe ^nal cessation of 
pain is not (to tie efCectefi) by worldly means, as wealth,' an<i 
the like. "Whenoe is tliis ? Because that pain of which the 
cessation is procured by wealth and the like is seen to oocvii 
again, when that wealth and the rest are exhausted.’§ 









The revealed inode is like the temporal diie, ineffec- 
tual, fof it i^ impure ; ahd it is defective in some 
tespe6ts, as well as excessive id others. A method 
different from both is preferable, consisting ih a dis- 
criminative knowledge of perceptible principles, ahct 
of the imperceptible on^, &nd of the thinking soul. 
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BHASHYA. 

Altbough the inquiry is to be directed to other than to obvi- 
ous remedies, yet it is not to be directed to such as are deri* 
Table from revelation, as means of removing the three kinds 
of pain. Anusravati, * what man successively hears antisra- 
vika, * that which is thence produced, revealed mode that is, 
established by the Vedas : as it is said ; “ We drank the juice of 
the acid asclepias ; we became immortal ; we attained efEul- 
gence ; we know divine things. What harm can ,a foe inflict 
on us ? How can decay affect an immortal (This text of 
the Veda refers to) a discussion amongst Indra and other gods, 
as to how they became immortal. In explanation it was said, 
“ we were drinkers of soma juice, and thence became immortal,’* 
that is, gods : further, “ We ascended to, or attained effulgence, 
or heaven; we knew divine, celestial, things. Hence then, 
assuredly, what can an enemy do to us P What decay can 
affect an immortal- P” dhurtti meaning ‘decay’ or ‘injury:’ 
* What con it do to an immortal being ?’ 

It is also said in the Vedas, that final recompense is obtained 
by animal saorifioe : “ He who offers the ashtvamedha conquers' 
all worlds, overcomes death, and expiates all sin, even tha 
3 
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mtuder of • Sftliindn.'' As, therofoio, flnsl mid ftbtfolato son*' 
seqaenoe is presoribed in the Y^as, inqniiji^ (elsewhere) dioold 
he superfluous ; but this is liot (he case. (The tekt says, ihe 
rtveakd mod^ is like ths temporal one^—dnehUmi', ‘like, 
same as the temporal,’ d/rieMend tUly<L What is that reTealed 
mode, and whence is it (ineffectual) f It is impure, defedme 
in some respeete, md excessive in others. It is impure &om 
(enjoining) animal sacrifices ; as, “ aocordibg to the ritual of the 
ctshwamedha, six hundred horses, minus three, are offered at 
midday.” For though that is virtue which is enjoined by the 
Yedas and laws, yet, from its miscellaneous character, it may 
be affected by impurity. It is also said ; “ Many thousands of 
Indras and other gods have passed away in successive ages, 
overcome by time ; for time is hard to overcome.” Henoe 
therefore, as even Indra and the gods perish, the revealed mode 
involves defective cessation of pain. Excess is also one of its 
properties, and pain is produced by observing the superior ad^ 
vantages of others. Here, therefore, by excess, atisaya is under- 
stood the unequal distribution of temporal rewards, as the 
consequence of 8aorifi.oe ; the object of the ritual of the Y^as < 
being in fact in all cases temporal good. Therefore the reveal- 
ed mode is like the temporal one. What then is the preferable 
■^ode P If this be asked, it is replied. One different from both. 
A mode diffei^fit from both the temporal and revealed is 
pmferable, being free from impurity, excess, or defloienoy. How 
is this P It is expluned (in the text : It consists in a disorimi^ 
native knowledge &o. Here, by perceptible principles, are in- 
tended Mahat and the rest, or Intellect, Egotism, the five 
eubtfie rudiments, the eleven organs (of perception and action), 
and the five gross elements. The imperceptible one is 
Pradhana (the chief or great one). The thinking soul, Purusha 
(the ineorporeal). These twentyfive principles are intended by 
tise (three) terms vyakta, avyakta, and /ha. In discriminative 
knowledge of these consists the preferable mode ; and he who 
knows them knews the twenty-five principles (he has perfect 
knowledge). 
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Tbe diflemioe between the peroeptible^ and imp«roepilble> 
and tbinking principles, is next explained. 

COMMENT. 

Having taught that worldly means of overcoming worldly 
evil are inefieotual, it is next asserted that devotional remedies, 
such as the rites enjoined by the Y^das, are equally unavail' 
ing ; and knowledge of the three parts or divisions of existence 
material and spiritual, is the only mode by which exemption 
from the infirmities of corporeal being can be attained. 

The Y4das are inefficient, from their inhumanity in pre- 
scribing the shedding of blood : the rewards which they propose 
are also but temporary, as theg.-^B themselves are finite beings, 
perishing in each periodical revolution. The immortality spok- 
en of in the Y^das is merely a [long duration, or until a 
dissolution of the existent forms of things*. The Y^das also 
cause, instead of curing pain, as the blessings they promise to 
one man over another are sources of envy and misery to those 
who do not possess them. Such is the sense given by G-auiu- 
PADA to dtiaaya, and the Sankhya Tatm iTaumudt understands it 
also to imply the imequal apportionment of rewards hy the Y4daa 
themselves: 'The jyotishtoma and other rites secure simply 
heaven ; the vajapiya and others confer the sovereignty of hea- 
ven: this is l^ing possessed of the property of excess (in- 
equality)t.’ 

In like manner, the original aphorism of Kapiia affirms of 
these two modes, the temporal and revealed, that there ' is no 
difference between them,’| and that ‘ escape from pain is not 
the consequence of the latter,’|| because ‘ recurrence is neverthe- 
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less the result of that imxuunify which is attainable by acts (of 
devotion),** as *the consequences of acts are not etemaL^f^ 
Here however a dilemma occurs, for the V4da also says, ‘ There 
is no return (regeneration) of one who has attained the sphere 
of Brahma by acts (of devotion).^} This is explained away 
by a Sutra of Xapila, which declares that the V^da limits the 
non-regeneration of one who has attained the region of Brahm& 
to him who, when there, acquires discriminative wisdom.§ 

This discriminative wisdom is the accurate discrimination of 
those principles into which all that exists is distributed by the 
SdiUhliya philosophy. Vyalcta, ‘ that which is perceived, sensible, 
discrete Amjalda, " that which is unperceived, indiscrete and 
cTwa, ‘ that which knows, or discriminates the first is matter 
in its perceptible modifications ; the second is crude, unmodified 
matter; and the third is soul. The object of the 86/nkhya 
Karika is to define and explain these three things, the correct 
knowledge of which is of itself release from worldly bondage, 
and exemption from exposure to human ills, by the final sepa- 
ration of soul from body. 




III. 

Nature, the root (of all), is no production. Seven 
principles, the Great or intellectual one, l&c., are 
productions and productive. Sixteen are productions 
(unproductive). Soul is neither r production nor pro- 
ductive. 
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BHASHYA. 

MAla (the root) prakriti (nature) is pradhdm (chief), from 
its being the root of the seven principles which are productions 
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•nd psoductive ; luoh oatuM is tlie tooi No produetkmr-^ 
It is not produced from another: on that account natum 
(prakHH) is no product of any other thing. Seven prineiplee^ 
—•Mahat uid the rest ; from ite being tiie great (maka() ele* 
ment ; this is Intellect (Buddhi). Jntelhet and the re»^*-The 
seven principles are, 1. Intellect; 2. Elgotum; 3 — *t. Th». 
five subtile rudiments. These seven are productions and pro* 
duotive : in this manner : Intellect is produced from the chief 
one (nature). That- again produces Egotism, whence it is 
productive (prahiti). Egotism, as derived from intellect, is a 
production ; but as it g^ves origin to the five subtile rudiments, 
it is productive. The subtile rudiment of sound is derived from 
Egotism, and is therefore a production ; but as causmg the pro* 
duotion of ether, it is productive. The subtile rudiment of 
touch, as generated from Egotism, is a production ; as giving 
origin to air, it is productive. The subtile rudiment of smell is 
derived from Egotism, and is therefore a production ; it g^vea 
orig^ to earth, and is therefore productive. The subtile rudi* 
ment of form is a production from Egotism ; as generating light, 
it is productive. The subtile rudiment of flavour, as derived 
from Egotism, is a production ; it is productive, as giving origin 
to water. In this manner the Great principle and the rest are 
productions and productive. Sixteen are produetione ; that is, 
the five organs of perception, the five organs of actbn, with 
mind, making the eleventh, and the five elements ; these form a 
class of mxteen which are productions, the term vdcdra being 
the same as vikriH, Soul is neither a production nor productive. 
These (prindpels) being thus classed, it is next to be considered 
by what and how many kinds of proof, and by what proof 
severally applied, the demonstration of these three (classes of) 
principles, the perceptible, the imperceptible, and the thinking 
soul, can be effected. For in this world a probable thing ia 
established by proof, in the same mode as (a quantity of) grain 
by a praeiha (a certain measure), and the like, or sandal and 
other things by weight. On this account what proof is, is next 
to be defined. 
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COMMENT- 

In ihia Stnnta the three principal categories of the ^nkhjra 
qmtem are briefly deflned, chiefly with regard to their relative 
characters. 

Existent things, according to one classifioation, are sud to be 
fourfold: 1. prakritii 2. vikritii 3. prakribi-vikriti \ and 
mvuhhagatiipa neither prcutrtYi nor PrcrintW, according 

to its ordinary ttse, and its etymological sense, means that which 
is primary, tluit which precedes what is made ; firom prat pvoi 
and kri, ‘ to make.’ This, however, is further distinguished in 
the text into the m&la prcJeHti ; the prakrlti which is the root 
and substance of all things except soul, matter or nature ; and 
secondary, special, or relative prakritit or every production that 
in its turn becomes primary to some other derived from it. By 
prdkriti may therefore be understood the matter of which every 
substance primarily or secondarily is composed, and from which 
it proceeds, the primary, or, as Mr. Colebrooke renders it, 

* productive’ principle of some secondary substance or production. 
This subsequent product is termed vikriti, from the same root, 
kri, ' to make,’ with n, implying * variation,’ prefixed. Vtkriti 
does not mean a product, or thing brought primarily into exis-' 
tence, but merely a modification of a state of being, a new 
development or form of something previously extant. We 
might therefore consider it as best rendered by the teim 

* development,’ but there is no objection to the equivalent in 
the text, or ‘product’ In this way, then, the different sab- 
stances of the universe are respectively nature, or matter, and 
form. Crude or radical matter is without form. Intellect is its 
first form, and Intellect is the matter of Egotism. Egotism is 
a form of Intellect and the matter of which the senses and the 
rudimental elements are formed ; the senses are forms of Egotism. 
The gross elements are forms of the rudimental elements. We 
are not to extend the materiality of the groe9er elements to the 
forms of visible things, for visible things are compounds, not 
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simple developments of a simple base. Soul comes uitdev ther 
fourth class; it is neither matter nor form, production non' 
productive. More particular definitions of each category sub-' 
sequently occur. 


sRToiftH \m 


IV. 


Pkrception, inference, and right affirmation, are ad- 
mitted to be threefold proof; for they (are by all 
acknowledged, and) comprise every mode of demon- 
stration. It is from proof that belief of that which is 
to be proven results. 
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I 

BHASHYA. 

Verception ; — ^as, the ear, the skin, the eye, the tongdl, the 
nose, are the five organs of sense ; and their five objects are 
respectively, sound, feel, form, flavour, and odour: the ear 
apprehends sound ; the skin, feel ; the eye, form ; the tonguo 
taste ; the nose, smell. This proof is called, (that which is) seen 
(or perception). That object which is not ascertainable either 
by its being present, or by reference, is to be apprehended 
from riff/d ajffinnation ; such as, Indra, the king of the gods ; 
the northern Kurus ; the nymphs of heaven ; and the like. 
That which is not ascertainable by perception or inference, is 
derived from apt (or sufficient) authority. It is also said ; 
“ They call scripture, right affirmation ; right, as free from 
terror. Let not one exempt from fault affirm a falsehood with- 
out adequate reason. He who in his appointed office is free 
from partiality or enmity, and is ever respected by persons of 
the same character, such a man is to be regarded as apt (fit or 
•\vorthy) ” In these three are comprised all kinds of proof. 
JaiminI describes six sorts of proof. Which of those then are 
not proofs? They are, presumption (arthdpntti), proportion 
(sambJiava), privation (abhdva) comprehension (pratibfbd), oral 
communication (aitiliya), and comparison (upamdna). 
Thus “ Presumption” is twofold, ‘ seen’ and ‘ heard.’ ‘ Seen ’ is 
where in one case the existence of spirit is admitted, and it 
is presumed that it exists in another. ‘ Heard Devadatta 
does not eat by day, and yet grows fat : it is presumed then 
that he eats by night. “Proportion;” By the term one 
prmtha^ four huravas are equally designated. “ Privation ” is 
fourfold; prior, mutual, constant, and total. ‘Prior;' as 
Devadatta in childhood, youth, &c. ‘ Mutual ;’ as. Water jar 
in cloth. ‘ Constant ;* as, The horns of an ass ; the son of 
a barren woman ; the flowers of the sky. ‘ Total ’ priva- 
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tion, or destruetion ; as when eloth is burnt,, or* as . fironri 
contemplating withered grain, want oC rain is ascertain*- 
ed. In this manner privation is manifold. “Comprehen- 
sion f as, The. part of the country that lios between the* 
Yindhya mountains on the north and Sahya mountains on 
the siUth, extending to the sea, is pleasant. By this sentence 
it is intended to express that there are many agreeable 
circumstances comprehended in that country, the name of 
the site indicating its several products. “Oral communication 
as, When people report there is a fiend in the fig-tree. “ Com- 
parison The Gavaya is like a cow ; a' lake is like a sea. 
These are the six kinds of proof ; but they are comprised in 
the three; for presumption is included in inference; and 
proportion, privation, comprehecsion, oral communication, and 
comparison, are comprehended in right affirmation. There- 
fore from the expressions (in the text),, they ayiivpvise every 
mode of demomtration, and are admitted to he threefold proof. 
it is said, that by these throe kinds of proof, proof is esta- 
blished. Belief of that which is to be proven results fronv 
proof — The things to be proven are, Nature, Intellect, Egotism, 
the five subtile rudiments, the eleven organs, the five gross 
elements, and Soul. These five and= twenty principles are 
classed as the perceptible, the imperceptible, and the percipient ; 
and some are verifiable by perception, some by inference, andi 
some by authority ; which is the threefold proof. 

The definition of each kind (of proof) is next, given. . 

COMMENT. 

The work pauses in its enumeration of the physical’ ?ind? 
metaphysical principles of the system, to define its dialectical 
portion; or the proofs which may be urged' iu support of its 
principles. 

The doctrine that there are but three kinds of proof, , is .said; 
to be supported by a text of the Vedas : ‘ Soul is either to bts 
perceived, to be learned from authority, or to be inferred fronk. 
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reasoning*.* It is opposed to the tenets of the Naiyayikas 
and Mimdnsakas, the former of whom describe four kinds, 
and the latter six kinds of proof. The proofs of the logicians 
are, pmtyaksha.f ‘ perception ;* anumdnafl ‘ inference ;* 
upamdnall ‘comparison;* and a*abda%, * verbal authority.* 
Of those, comparison and verbal authority are included by 
the Sdnkhyaa under right affirmation ; the term dpta H mean- 
ing ‘ fit, right,* and being applied either to the Vedas** , or 
to inspired teachers ff, as subsequently explained. The 
Mimdmakfm do recognise six kinds of proof ; but Gaurapada 
has either stated them incorrectly, or refers to a system differ- 
ent from that now found in the best authorities of this school. 
KlJMAiiiLA Bhatta alludes to the sixfold proof of an older 
scholiast or Vrittikimii but those six proofs are, as Mr. Cole- 
brooke states, perception, inference, comparison, presumption, 
authority, and privation ; and the author of the Sdstra 
dijnkA excludes expressly samhliava, 'prafibhd and aitiJnja from 
the character of proofs. With regard to the terms specified, 
it may be doubted if exact equivalents can be devised. Arthd-^ 
patti is literally, ‘ attairiinont of meaning ;* conjecture or pre- 
siimption, ‘ inference from which it differs only in the 
absence of the predicate or sign from which the subject is 
inferred. The illustrations of the commentator do not very 
clearly explain the purport of the two kinds of this proof, 
‘ seen* and ‘ heard.* In the S'datm dipika the first is exem- 
plified by the sentence, “Bkvadatta is alive, but not in his 
house ; it is presumed thcrofure that ho is abroad.** ‘ Heard,* 
a vnta, is referred to the Vedas, and applies to the interpretation 
of receipts by the spiiit as well as the letter, as in a direction 
to offer any particular article, it may bo presumed, that should 
that not be procurable, something similar may be substituted. 
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Vachaspati also considers arthwpatti to be comprised in infer- 
ence, as well as sambhava, ‘ identit}^* or ‘ proportion/ Privation, 
he argues is only a modification of perception ; and aitikya, 
or ‘ report,* is no proof at all, the person with whom it origi- 
nates being undetermined. PratibhA he does not mention. 
The concluding expressions of Gauuapada, Prafij&nvasa 
sanjndinam, are of questionable import, and there is possibly 
some error in the copy. The ‘ objects of proof/ 2)m)neya, are, 
according to the Sankhyd, all the principles of existence. 
Hkldhi, * accomplishment, determination/ in the last hemistich, 
is ex])lained by pralitiy ‘ trust, belief/ 


II II 

V. 

^jJPerceptiojj is ascertainment of particular objects. 
Inference, which is of three sorts, premises an argu- 
ment, and (deduces) that which is argued by it. Right 
affirmation is true revelation. 
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BHASHYA. 

Drishta ‘ seen/ or pratyaksM, ‘ perception/ is application or 
exertion of the senses in regard to their several objects, as of 
the ear, and the rest, to sound, &c. Inferev^e ia of three kinday 
subsequent, antecedent, analogous. Inference antecedent ia 
that which has been previously deduced ; as rain is inferred 
from the rising of a cloud, because formerly rain had been the 
consequence. Subsequent ; as, having found a drop of water 
taken from the sea to be salt, the saltness of the rest also is 
inferred. Analogous ; as, having observed their change of place, 
it is concluded that the moon and stars are locomotive, like. 
Chaitra ; that is, having seen a person named Chaitra trans- 
fer his position froin one place to another, and thence known 
that he was locomotive, it is inferred that the moon and stars 
also have motion (because it is seen that they change their 
places). So observing one mango tree in blossom, it is inferred 
thiat other mango trees also are in flower. This is inference 
from analogy. 

Again; premises an argument, and (deduces) that which is 
argued by it ‘That inference. Premises a prior argument- 
that is, the thing which has a predicate, is inferred from the 
predicate, as, a mendicant (is known) by his staff; or it 
premises the subject of the argument, when the predicate is 
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deduced from that of which it is predicated as, having seen a 
mendicant, you say, this is his triple staff. Right affirmation 
ia true revelatwn. — Apia means achd'tyds, ‘ holy teachers/ as 
Brahm& and the rest. S^ruti means V^das/ ‘ Teachers and 
VAias’ is the import of that compound, and that which is 
declared by them is true revelation. 

In this manner threefold proof has been described. It is 
next explained by what sort of proof ascertainment is to be 
effected, and of what objects. 

COMMENT 

The three kinds of proof, perception, inference, and right 
affirmation, are here more particularly explained. 

The first is defined, ' what severally relates to, or is engaged 
in, an object of sense*. Adhyavasdya is explained by 
Vachaspati, ‘ Knowledge, which is the exercise of the 
intellectual faculty^. Narayana explains it, ‘ That by which 
certainty is obtained^.* The organs do not of themselves 
apprehend objects, but are merely the instruments by which 
they are approximated to the intellect : ‘ neither does intellect 
apprehend them (rationally), being, as derived from (prnkriti) 
matter, incapable of sense ; but the unconscious impressions or 
modifications of intellect, derived through the senses, are 
communicated to soul, which, reflecting them whilst they are 
present in the intellect, appears by that reflection actually 
effected by wisdom, pleasure, and the like §.* 
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Th-e explanation given by Gaurapada of the thi*ee kinds of 
inference is not exactly conformable to the definitions of the 
logicians, although the same technical terms are employed* 
Thus in the Kydya Sdtra Vritti, in the comment on the 
Siitra of Gautama,* we have the following : ‘ Threefold infe- 
rence. Prior, that is, cause ; characterized by, or having, that 
(cause) ; as inference of rain from the gathering of clouds. 
Posterior, effect ; characterized by it. as inference of rain from 
the swelling of a river. Analogous (or generic) ; characterized 
as distinct from both effect and cause, as the inference of any 
thing being a substance from its being earthyf.’ Here then 
we have inference a 'priori^ or of effect from cause ; inference 
a poderiorl, or of cause from effect ; and inference from 
analogy, or community of sensible properties : for sdmdnyato 
drishtam is ‘ that which is recognised from generic properties^ 
its own specific properties being unnoticed^.* The Sdnkhyu 
Chandrikd gives a similar, or logical, explanation of the throe 
kinds of inference. 

The dolinition of inference in general is the subject of the 
first member of the second hemistich. The expressions linga § 
and thuji || arc analogous to ‘ predicate and subject,^ or the 
mark, sign, or accident by which any thing is characterized^ 
and the thing having such characteristic mark and sign. 
Thus linga is explained by logicians by the term vydpyd , and 
limjt by vydpahd **; as in the proposition. There is fire, because 
there is smoke, the latter is the (in^a, vydpya, ‘ major or 
predicate and fire the lingi or vydpaku, the ‘ minor or subject,’ 
or thing of which the presence is denoted by its characteristic. 
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Inference, then, is a conclusion derived from previous 
determination of predicate and subject ; or it is knowled;^ oI 
the points of argument depending on the relation between, 
subject and predicate; that is, Unless it were previously 
known that smoke indicated fire, the presence of the latter 
could not be inferred from the appearance of the former 
This is what the logicians term paramersha, ‘ observation or 
experience/ Aptaf, according to Qaubapada, means &cM/rya ; 
and 6pta smffj implies ‘holy teachers and holy writ/ 
Narayana expounds it in a similar manner||, and adds, 
that Apia means Iswara^ or ‘ god,* according to the theistical 
8dmJchya%. Vachaspati explains the terms similarly, though 
more obscurely. Apia is equivalent with him to prdpta, 

* obtained,* and yukta^ ‘ proper, right ;* and dpta sruti is 
‘ both that which is right and traditional, holy know- 
ledgelT ;* for aruti is defined to be ‘ knowledge of the 
purport of texts derived from holy writ ; whi(*.h knowledge is of 
itself proof, as obtained fi cm the Vedas, which are not of human 
origin, and fit to exempt from all fear of error**/ The first 
term, vdJxya is explained to signify, the Vdda is the teacher of 
religioutf and the expression vdkydrtha is equivalent to 
dharmay * religion or virtue.* Religion is heard by it ; as, " Let 
one desirous of heaven perform iho jyotishtoma sacrifice :** such 
is a text (of scripture) The texts of the V^das and of other 
inspired works arc authority, as having been handed down 
through successive births by the same teachers as JAIGISIIAVYA 
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•Rjfs, ' By me living lepeatedly in ten different great creatwnviV 
So *tbe Vdda was remembered by Kapila from a former state 
ofbeingf.* The iflmdmsaim distinguish between dpta vdJiya, 
and vida vdhya : the former is human, the latter iniqtired, 
ilotiiority. 
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Sensible objects become known by perception; but 
it is by inference (or reasoning) that acquaintance with 
things transcending the senses is obtained : and a truth 
which is neither to be directly perceived, nor to be 
inferred from reasoning, is deduced from revelation. 
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BHiLSHYA. 

By infereme from analogy ; of things beyond the senses — the 
ascertainment of existing things which transcend the senses. 
Nature and soul are not objects of sense, and are to be known 
only by reasoning from analogy. For as the predicates Mahat 
and the rest have the three qualities, so must that of which 
they are effects, the chief one (nature), have the three quali- 
ties ; and as that which is irrational appears as if it was rational, 
it must have a guide and superintendent, which is soul. That 
which is perceptible is known by perception ; but that which 
is imperceptible, and which is not to be inferred from analogyi 
must be learnt from revelation, as, Indra, the king of the gods ; 
the northern Kurus ; the nymphs of heaven : these depend 
upon sacred authority. Here some one* objects. Nature or 
soul is not apprehended, and what is not apprehended in this 
world does not exist ; therefore these two are not,, any more 
than a second head, or a third arm. In reply it is stated, that 
there are eight causes which prevent the apprehension of 
existing things. 


^COMMENT 

In this verse, according to the translation followed, die 
application of the three kinds of proof to three different Objects 
is described: accordbg to a different version, only one class 
of objects is referred to, those which transcend the senses, and 
of which a knowledge is attainable only by inference from 
Analogy, or revelation. 

The SMehtfa Tatwa KmmvM concurs with the 8Ank^ 
Bhdthya in understanding the terms of the text, 
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to refer to anw/n^mM^t intendiog ‘ inference from 
analogy}.’ A similar explanation occurs in the Sdnkhya 
Pravaoham Bh&thya : ‘ Thence, from reasoning by analogy, 
the determination of both, of nature and soul,-is effected§.’ It 
appears therefore that in this place the text does not 
refer either to perception or to inference in general, as 
evidence of perceptible things, but solely to inference from 
analogy, as proof of imperceptible objects. For inference 
a priori or a posteriori regards things not necessarily 
beyond the cognizance of the senses, like nature and 
soul, but those only which are not at the moment per- 
ceptible, as Are from smoke, rain from floods or clouds, and 
the like. It might be preferable, therefore, to render the verse 
somewhat differently from the text, or. ‘ It is by reasoning from 
analogy that belief in things beyond the senses is attained ; 
and imperceptible things, not thereby determined, are to be 
known only from revelation.’ The version of Mr. Colebrooke 
in which he is followed by Professor Lassen.’ (“ ^qnalitatis 
intellectus ost pef perceptionem : rerum quae supra sensus 
sunt per demonstrationem vel hac non evictum, quod prseter 
sensus est, probatur revelatione”), rests apparently upon the 
authority of the Bimkhya G/iandrM and 86.n1chya Kdumudi 
• Sdmdnyataa has the affix torn in the sense of the sixth (posses- 
sive) case. The ascertainment of all objects appreciable by the 
senses, whether actually perceived or not, is by perception : there- 
fore knowledge of earth and the other elements is by sense ; but 
knowledge of things beyond the senses, as natnre and the rest, 
is from iufereuce||.’ 
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When inference fiwm analogy fidls, then, according to all the 
authorities, the remaining proof, or revelation, must be had 
recourse to, agreeably to the Sutras ; ‘ Oral proof is fit instruc- 
tion,’ and * fit instruction is communication of the proofs by 
which the nature of both prahnti and pttimsAa may be 
discriminated.* 


VII. 


Fboh various causes things may be imperceptible 
(or unperceived); excessive distance, (extreme) nearness, 
defect of the organs, inattention, minuteness, interpo- 
sition of objects, predominance of other matters, and 
intermixture with the like. 
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BHASHYA. 

Non-perceptiou of things here existing may proceed from, 
their remoteness, as of Vishnumitra, Maitra, and Chaitra, 
dwelling in different countries ; or their propinquity, as the 
eye does not see the collyrium applied to the eyelids ; from 
defect of the organSy as sound and form are undiscernible by the 
deaf and the blind; from inattention, as a person whose thoughts 
are distracted does not apprehend what is said to him, 
however intelligibly ; from minuteness, as the small particles 
of frost, vapour, and smoke in the atmosphere are not 
preceived ; from interposition, as thing is hidden by a wall ; 
froxn predominance of others, as the planets, asterisms, and 
stars are invisible when their rays are overpowered by those 
of the sun ; from intermixture tcith the like, as a bean in a heap 
of beans, a lotus amongst lotuses, a myrobalah amongst 
inyrobalans, a pigeon in a flock of pigeons^ cannot be perceived, 
being confounded in the midst of similar objects. In this way 
non-perception of actually existing things is eightfold. 

Be it granted, that whatever is to be ascertained (by any 
means) is ; by what cause is apprehension of nature and soul 
prevented, and how is it to be effected. 

COMMENT. 

I 

Beasons are here assigned why things may not be perceived, 
although they actually exist, 
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The terms of the text» as illustrated by the commenti are 
easily understood : the particle in connexion with the last^ 
is considered to imply the existence of other impediments 
besidies those enumerated, such as non-production, as of curds 
from milk*. But these circumstances, for the most part> 
account for the non-perception of perceptible things, and it is 
still to be considered why nature and soul, which are not 
amongst things ordinarily perceptible are not perceivedf. 


srf5ffri%^q ^ iicii 

VIII. 

Iris owing to the subtilty (of nature), not to the 
non-existence of this original principle, that it is not 
apprehended by the senses, but inferred from its 
effects. Intellect and the rest of the derivative prin- 
ciples are effects; ( whence it is concluded as their 
cause) in some respects analogous, hut in other 
dissimilar. 

i 
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BIIASHYA. 


From subtilty the non-pcrception of that nature. Nature is 
not apprehended (by the senses) on account of its subtilty, like 
the particles of smoke, vapour, and frost, which are in the .. 
atmosphere, although not perceived there. How then is it to 
he apprehended? Ite perception -is from iU effeak. Having 
observed the effects, the cause is inferred. Nature is the cause, 
of which such is 'the effect. Intellect, egotism, the five subtile 
rudiments, the eleven organs, the five gross elements, ore its 
effects. That effect may be diasimilar from nature : ‘ nature,’ 
prakriti; ‘the chief one,’ prarfAf«rt; dissimilar from it: or it 
may be analogous, of similar character; as in the world a son 
moy be like or unlike his father. From what cause this simi- 
larity or dissimilarity proceeds, we shall hereafter explain. 

Here a doubt arises, from the conflicting opinions of teachers, 
whether intellect and other efiect be or be not already in nature. 
According to the SAnkhya doctrine, the effects are in nature ; 
according to the Bauddhas and others, they oie not ; for that 
wliich is, cannot cease to be ; and that which is not, can by no 
means bo :■ this is a contradiction. Therefore it is said— 
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COMMENT. 

iVkttilrv it Httd to be impelrceptible, from its tnbtUiy : it 
muA be tbteefore infetxed from itt efife^ 

The effecto we Uie products of nature, w intelled), egotism, 
and the rest > some of which are of a similar, and some of a 
dia s i m i l w character, as sufaaeqnently explained. 

acowding to the Stnkhya system, necessarily impiies 
cause, as it could not exist without it*: but on this topio 
timtesure different o^nions, thus parthnilarized by Yachas- 
FATl : * 1. Some say, that that which is may fwoceed from 
that which is not. 2. Some say, that effect is not a separate- 
ly existent thing, but the revolution of an existent thing. 
8. Smne say, that tiliat which is not may proceed from that 
which is. -4. ^e ancients assert, that that which is comas 
from that which is (mr ens from sns). By the three first pro- 
poaitioos the existence of nature would not be proved ; for. 

' 1 Ihe matwiality of the cause of the world, of which the 
qualities goodness, Wlness, and darkness are the natural 
fspoperties, comprises sound and other changes of its natural 
condition, and is diversified by pleasure, pain, and insensibility i 
but if that whidi is, is bom firom that which is not, how can 
that insubstantial cause which is not, comprehend pleasure, 
pain, form, sound, and the like ? tor there cannot be identity 
of nature between what is and what is not 

*2. If aound, and other divernfied existences, were but 
revolutions of one existent thing, yet that which is could not 
proceed firom sudi a source, for the property of manifold 
existmtce cannot belong to tiiat which is not twofold : the 
notion of that which is not manifold through its comprising 
manifold existence is an obvious error. 
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*3. Th« notion of the Eanabhaksbas, Akahacharanas, -and 
otherf/thnt that which is not may proceed from* that which is* 
excludes the comprehension of effect in cause, as that which 
u and thkt which is not cannot have community : consequently 
the existence of nature is not proved; and in order to 
•establish its existence, the existence of effect in it must first 
ibe determined*.’ 

Of the doctrines here alloded to, the first is sud to be that 
<of some of the Buddhists, who deny the existence of prakriti, 
•or any nniversal cause, or of any thing which they cannot 
verify by perception. The second is that of the Vdd&ntis, who 
maintain that all that exists is but the vivarUat, literally the 
‘revolutions’ — ^the emanations firom, or manifestations of, one 
•only uifiversal spirit It might be said that the S4nkhya 
seems to teach a similar doctrine, in as far as it refers all that 
'exists, ezclumve of spirit, to one common source, and makes 
all else identical with prakriti. It differs however in this, 
that it regards the substances evolved from the radical prakriti 
as substantial existences, as effects or products of a cause 
which exists no longer except in its effects. The T^ddntis, on 
the other’hand, maintain that it is cause which is eternal, and 
that effects are only its present operations. The popular form 
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of y^ntism 'asserts, indeed, that nothing exists but causef 
and that its effects, or all that appears to exist, are unneali- 
ties, illusions, the phantoms of a dream : but the commentator 
on the Sdjnkhya Prava(Jiana declares, tha^ the dohtrine of 
mdyd, or * illusion/ is modern, and is contrary to the Vddas, 
and that those who advocate it are nothing but disguised 
Bauddhas : ' The cause of the bondage of soul asserted by 
those concealed Bauddhas, the modem advocates of miyd, 
is here refuted * ’ In the third case we have the authoi^ 
specified as KaimbhakahaB, ' Feeders upon little/ or upon 
atoms, perhaps ; and Akahacharanaa, * Followers of contro- 
versy/ contemptuous terms for the VaMahikaa, who main- 
tain the origin of all things from primaeval atoms, or 
monads ; and who may therefore be said to deduce what is not 
— the insubstantial forma of things — from actual corpuscular 
substance. 

The fourth or ancient doctrine, that that which is comes 
from that which is, ens from ena, to 5i/, from to Si/, is the 
converse of the celebrated dogma of antiquity, ex mhilo, nihil 
fit ; and olthough in this place it is especially restricted to 
the relation of certain effects to a certain cause, yet it comes 
to the same thing as regards the world in general, the things 
of which cannot be derived from no primary existent thing ; 
agreeably to the Sfitra of Kapila ; ' The production of a thing 
cannot be from nothing t ;* OiSev ylvercu ck to? /uv 01/T09 : not 
only according to Democritus and Epicurus, but according to 
all the ancient philosophers, who, Aristotle states, agreed 
universally in the physical doctrine, that it was impossible for 
any thing to be produced from nothing : Tovtwv Se to /acv ck 
ovT4fii/ yivecrdai aSvi/arov' irepi yap ravn^ ofioympdvovcri t??. 
ot mpi ^crea>f. Fhys. I. 4, 
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IX. 

Evrot subsists (antecedently to the operation of 
cause) ; for what exists not, can by no operation of 
cause be brought into existence. Materials, too, are 
selected which are lit for the purpose : every thing is 
not by every means possible : what is capable, does 
that to which it is competent ; and like is produced 
from like. 
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BHASHTA. 

From th^ being no instrumental cause of what emeii net-— 
non-existent, what is not — ^there is no making what is not : 
therefore effect is. In this world there is no making of what 
is not; as, the production of oil from sand: therefore the 
instrumental cause produces what is, from its having been 
formerly implanted. Hence perceptible principles, which are 
effects, exist in nature. 

Forther,,^iom eeledion of tnakriai*. — Updddma is ' (material) 
«ause,' from the selection of it : thus, in life, a man who desiree 
a thing, selects that by which it may be produced ; as he who 
wishes for curds, takes milk, not water (for their material 
cause). Thence effect is. 

Again, every thing it not by every meant peenbk. The 
universal possilnlity of every thing is not ; as of gold in silver, 
foe. or in grass, dust, or sand. Therefore, from the non- 
universality of every thing in every thing, effect is. 

Again, what is capable 'ioa that to whieh it He oemp^eni; 
as, a potter is the capable agent ; the implements, the lump of 
clay, the wheel, rag, rope, water, foe. (are capable), by which 
he makes tiie jar, which is capable of being so made from 
earth. Thence effect is. 

Lastly, Hke ie produetd from Wee. Such as is tilie Character 
of cause, in which effect exists, such also is the character of 
effect ; as, barley is produced from barley, rice from rice. If 
effect was not (did not pre-exist), th«s rice might grow from 
pease ; but it mot, and therefenre effect is. 

By these five arguments, then, it ^ is proved that intellect 
and the other characteristics do (pre) exist in nature; and 
fherefore {wodnetiom is of that which isl and not of 
which is not. 



COMMENT. 

Arguments are here adduced to lihew titat the 
products of nature are comprised in^ and coexistent mritb, their 
cause or source ; consequently they are proofs of the existence 
of that primary cause or source. 

It is laid down as a general principle^ that cause and eSeet 
are in all cases coexistenti or that effect exists anteriorly to 
its manifestation ; sat-kdryyam * ini the text meaning * existent 
effect prior to> the exercise of (efficient) cause t or, as the 
phrase also of the text aaadaJcararuitX is explained, 'If effect 
prior to the exercise of (efficient)i cause does not exist, its 
existence cannot by any means be effected It.* The expression 
mUk&ryyamt therefore, is to be understood throughout qs 
meaning ' existent effect,* not the effei^t of that which exists : 
and the object of the stanza is to establish the existence of 
cause from its effects, and not of effects from the existence of 
cause, as Professor Lassen has explsdued it : " Qussnam sint 
rationcs docetur quibus evincatur men tern ceteraque principia 
eftecta esse a tcJ) oi/t«.'* Mons. Pauthier (Traductian de k 
S&nkhya Kdrikd, 106 ) is more correct in his view of the 
general purport of the verso ; “ Cfe qui n'existe pas ne peut 
arriver k Tfetat d*effot ;** but he has mistaken the particulars— 
the reaaom why that which is not can never be, for the mewm 
which would be fruitlessly exercised for its production ; it ^ 
not that such existence cannot be effec'ted par la co-ophration 
d’aucune cause matdrielle/’ &(C., hnthecame an effect requires 
an adequate material cause, and the like. 

Not only has the meaning of this verse been misapprebendoci 
by its tronslatois, but the doctrine which it conveys seems tc 
have been somewhat miseonceived by high authority. M 
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Cotisifi, teferring to this pifssage, obsertres, " Uargumentatiofl 
de K^pila est, dans I’histoire do philosophies Tant^c^dent de 
cfelle d’^Bo^aiddme et Hume. Selou Kapila il n’y a pas de 
notion pro|M'0 de cause, et ce quc nous appelons ime cause n’est 
qu'une oause apparente relativoment A Teffet qui la suit, mais 
0*est aussi un effect relatlvement A la cause qui la prdc^dos 
laquelle est encore un eifet par la mime raison, et toujours 
de mime, de maniere que tout est un enchaiiiement necessaire 
d’efiets sans cause veritable et indipendonte.’* M. Cousin then 
aupports his view of the doctrine by selecting some of the 
-arguments contained in the text ; as, ** That which does not 
Oxist cannot be made to exist and, “ Cause and effect are 
of the same nature and he adds, as a third, that ii ne faut 
pas s*oocuper des causes, mais dcs offets^ car I’existence do 
Teifet mesure Tdnergie de ia cause ; done Teffet iquivaut la 
cause.*’ In this instance, however, he is scarcely justified by 
his authority, whose object is not to dispense with the con- 
sideration of cause altogether, but to prove its existence from 
that of its effects. Kapila, therefore, is far from asserting that 
il n*y a pas de cause,” although ho may so far agree with 
«the philosophers referred . to, in recognising no difference 
^between material cause and material effects : for it must bo 
remembered, that it is of material effects, of substances, that 
he is speaking. His doctrine is, in fact, that on which Brown 
"enlarges in his lectures on power, cause, and effect — that “ the 
forms of a body su'e the body itself ; and that all the substances 
which exist in the universe are every thing which truly exists 
in the universe, to which nofthing can be added which is not 
itself a new substance : that there can be nothing in the 
events of nature, therefore, but the antecedents aud conse- 
quents which are present in them ; and that these accordingly, 
or nothing, are the very causes and effects which we are desir- 
ous of investigating.” LeCt. on the Philosophy of the Human 
Hind, p. 175. Kapila, however, has dot asserted a series of 
Hinteeodents and consequents witliout beginning ; and whatever 
\^e1day 'conceive of*iiis mMa’^rakriti, his original andun- 
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^rigiaatod avtMtaaee trhenae all anbttaacca proceed, it u a 
fixed punt from which he etarte, and the existence of which 
he dednces from its effects: the matual and oorrelatiTe 
existence of which, with their cause, he endeavours to establish 
by aigumentsy which, es regarding a curious and not nnin< 
tmesting part of the SinUiya philosephyt it miqr be allowable 
to recapitulate a little more in detail. 

1. Asadahtmmdi ; * Because efficient oir instrumental cause 
cannot make or produce that which is not* Broffissor Xasaen 
renders thu> 'B nulla nonentis efficaritate, nonens nil effieit, 
risotinthis passage, however, istheolgect not the agmt; 
and hovnmd is employed technically to denote the efficient or 
<^>etative cause, the energy of which would be exerted in vain 
unless applied to materitds that existed: that which does 
not exist cannot be brought into existence by any agent It 
Would be useless to grind the sesamum fi>r oil, nnless the oil 
existed in it : the same frwoe applied to sand or 8ugar<cane 
would not express oil. The appearance or manifestation of 
the ml is a proof that it was contained in the sesamum, and • 
consequently is a proof of the existence of the source whenoe 
at is derived. This dogma, in its most comptehenrive ifltli* 
cation, is of course the same with that of the Greeks, that 
notiiing can come from nothing, and makes the ereatfen of 
t^e universe dependent upon pre-existing materials. Here, 
^wever, the application is limited and specific, and as Sir 
Qraves Hanghton, in his vindication of Mr. Oolebrooke’s ex- 
pontionof the Vjdanta philosophy, has justly observed, 'it 
means no more than that things proceed from their respective 
sources, and from those sources alone ; or (hat certain sequenta 
frdlow certain antecedents, and indicate consequently their 
existence. 

S. {Tpdddnapmtoiidt; 'From hddng an adequate material 
cause : a fit material 'cause most be selected for any gl'**t 
effect or product’ There is no difference of ofdnion as to the . 
purport iCvpidinai ’ Such as the substance' evrive^ such is 
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that 'from which it is evolved or as illustrated by Gaurapadju 
^ He who wishes to make curds will employ milk, not water but 
this being the case, the effects which we behold, or infer, must 
proceed from something similar to themselves, and consequently 
j>rove the existence of that substance. ‘ The relation between 
cause and effect is the generation of effect ; but there can be 
BO reUtion (between cause and) a non-existent effect, and there- 
fore effect is*,” and consequently so* is cause. 

3. ' From the unfitness of all causes for every effect sarva 
aambhavdbhdvdt There must be an identity of character be- 
tween the sequent hnd its antecedent, and the existence of onO 
indicates that of tho other ; a jar is made with clay, cloth with 
yarn ; the latter material could not be used to labricate a water- 
pot, nor clay to weave a garment. If this was not the case, all 
things would be equally fit for all curposes/ 

. . . ex omnibus rebus 

Omne genus nasei posAit. 

It is not, however, here intended to assert, that ^'idonea causa 
non est ulla quam sad, to 6p,** but that the effect must have a 
determinate existence in that cause, and can be the only effect 
which it can produce ; as in tho commentary on this expression 
in the Sankhya Pravachana Bhdshya : ‘ If effect prior to pro- 
duction do not exist In cause, there would be no reason why 
cause should not produce one non-existent effect, and not 
anothert/ 

4. ffaktasyu daJcyikdravM ; * From the execution of that 
v^hich the agedt is able to do.’ Active or efficient causes can 
do only that to which they are competent : the potter and hie 
implements &bricUte a water-jar, not a piece of cloth ; they are 
not competent to the latter, they are capable of the former. If 
effect did not pre-exist, if it were not inseparable from cause, 

7 
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ftolrttr, or '&• exertions of an agent, and the eup%ment of 
teeans, might derive ftom any antecedent one consequence as 
Irell as another. 

5. JEiirsnahhiioa^; ‘IVom the nature of eaUsef that is, from 
its being of the same nature or character with effect, and 
consequently producing its like ; ot, according to VAOHASPAn^ 
‘ from the identity of cause ,with effect ' Cloth is not differ* 
'ent from the threads of which it is woven, for it is made op 
'of themf.’ Here, then, we have precisely the discovery of 
modem philosophy, " that the form of a body is only another 
name for the relative position of the parts that constitute it; 
and that tire forms of a body are nothing but the body itself^. 
(Brown’s Lectures:) a discovery which, simple as it may 
appear to be, dissipated but recently the illusion of substan* 
tial forms,’ wMoh had prevailed for ages in Europe. It nMonn, 
however, to have been fkrailiar to Hindu speculation from tile 
remotest periods, as the commentator on the Sankhya Prema- 
•dkma, and the author of the SAnJkhya OAandrika, dte the 
Tddas in its confirmation: ‘Before production there is no 
difference between cause and effect f There is good reason, 
however, to think that the couclurion drawn from the Hn^t rino 
by the V4das was very different from that of the {Sinkhyai^ 
being the basis of Pantheism, and implying that before 
creation the great First Cause oomioehended both cause and 
effect : the texts illustrating the dogma being sudi as, * The 
existent to 6v vmily was unevolved ||— This, the Ehdstent^ was 
oh pupil, before all things §— The Unlxun was verily before 
alllT.’ The Shnkhyas, like some of the old Grecian philoso* 
l^ers, choose to understand by tad, idem^ ro fir, to ‘ the 
comprehensive, eternal, material cause.’ 

11 
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From the aigoments thus adduced, then, it is coactuded that 
effect is, cot that is, that it exists in, and is the sam» 

with, cause ; or, as Oaubapa'da has it, mahat and the other- 
(diacacteristics of pradMaia are in piradhdma. 8a4 kd/ryam is 
therefore neither ‘ ponendum est existens ('sodj emphatice ita 
diotam to ivrm iv, per se ens,’ nor * effectus existentis, ab 
existente effectum, effectum a t^ Sm:* the question is, whe- 
ther effect exists or not before production ; and not whether it 
is produced * a ivrt an a /uq ivru It is the production, 
or appearance, of that which is or is not ; not the production 
of any thing bt that which is or is not ; agreeably to the Sdtra 
of ; * There is no production of that which is not, as of 

a man’s homf— The production of that which is not is impossi- 
ble, as would be that of a human horn^.’ Agreeably to the same 
doctrine also is the reply made in the Sdtras to the objection, 
that if effect exists already, existence is superfluously given to 
it ; ' It is absurd to produce what is alr^y extantjl.’ The 
answer is, ’ It is not so ; for the actual occurrence or non-occur- 
rence of production depends upon manife8tstion§ that is, the 
presmit existence of an effect is not the production of any thing 
new, but the actual manifestation of a change of form of that 
whicfo previously existed: something like the notions which 
Aristotle ascribes to ancient phUosophets, that all things were 
together, and that their generation was merely a change of 
condition : d/iov rd iravra km to ylvtaGm romv&e KaOemiKm 

oKKouiSoBm : and it is curious enough to find the doctrine 
illustrated almost in the words of Hobbes: “Faciendum est 
quod fooiuntstatuarii, qui materiam exculpentes, supervacaneam 
imagimm inveniunt or as YinnrAirA BmKSHir 

has it, * The active exertion of the sculptor produces merely the 
manifestation of the image which was in the stonelf.’ 
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> Although however, as identical with cause, and regarded as 
proofs of its existence ; effects or products, in their separated 
or manifested condition regarded as forms only, possess proper- 
ties different from those of their source or cause : these differ- 
ences are detailed in the next stanza*. 
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X. 


A DISCRETE principle is causable, it is incopstant, 
unpervading, mutable, multitudinous, supporting, mer- 
gent, conjunct, governed. The undiecrete one is the 
reverse. 
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BHA^HYA. 

Discf^ete ; intellect and the other effects, CauscMe ; that ol 
'which there is cause ; the term hetu meaning ^ cause/ as synony* 
mous with v*p6MiMLt kd/rana and nimitta. Nature is the cause 
of a discrete principle ; therefore discrete principles, as far as 
the gross elements inclusive, have cause : thus, the principle 
intellect has cause by nature ; egotism by intellect ; the five 
rudiments and eleven organs by egotism ; ether by the rudiment 
of sound ; air by that of touch ; light by that of form ; water by 
that of taste ; and earth by that of smell. In this way, to the 
gross elements inclusive ,a discrete principle has cause. Again, 
it is inconatant, because it is produced from another ; as a water* 
jar^ which is produced from a lump of clay, is not constant 
Again, if is v/ripervading, not going every where : a discrete 
principle is not like nature and soul, omnipresent Again, it ia 
mutable ; it is subject to the chmiges which the world undergoes : 
combined with the thirteen instruments, and incorporated in 
the subtile frame, it undergoes worldly vicissitudes, and hence 
is mutable. It is multitudinous ; it is intellect, egotism, the 
five rudiments, and eleven organs ; and the five gross elements 
ure supported hy the five rudiments. It is Tnergent; subject 
to resolution ; for at the period of (general) dissolution, the 
five gross elements merge into the five rudiments ; they, with 
the eleven organs, into egotism ; egotism into intellect ; and 
intellect merges into nature. Conjunct; conjoined, made up 
of parts, as sound, touch, taste, form, and smell, Chvemed; 
not self-dependent; for intellect is dependent on nature, 
egotisos on intellect, the rudiments and organs on egotism, 
and the gross elements on the rudiments. In this way the 
governed or subject discrete principle is explained: we now 
explain the undiscrete. 

The undisereteoTieis the reverse. An undiscrete prinrijde is 
the contrary in respect to the properties attributed to the 
discrete ; that, is causable ; but there is nothing prior to nature 
whence follows its non-production, and therefore it is without 
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eanse. A. discrete principle is inconstant ; an nndiscrete is 
eternal, as it is not produced. The primary elements are not 
produced ftom any where ; that is, nature.^ A discrete prindple 
is unpervading ; nature is pervading, going every w^re. A 
diaerete principle is mutable ; nature immutable, from the same 
omnipresence. Discrete principles are multitudinous; nature is 
single, from its causality: “Nature is the one cause of the three 
worlds thence nature is single. Discrete principles are depen- 
dent ; the undiscrete one is independent; from its not being an 
effect : there is nothing beyond nature of which it can be the 
effect. A discrete principle is meigent ; the undiscrete immer* 
gent (indissoluble), being eternal : intellect and the rest, at the 
period of general dissolution, merge respectively into one 
another; not so nature; and that therefore is immeigent 
(indissoluble). A discrete principle is conjunct (or compound, 
made up of parts) ; nature is unconipounded, for sound, touch, 
flavour, form, and odour, are not in (crude) nature. Discrete 
ptindplss are governed; the undiscrete is independent, it 
preddes over itself. These are the properties in which discrete 
and nndiscrete principles are dissimilar: those in which they are 
similar are next described. 

COMMENT. 

It was stated in the eighth stanza, that intellect and the 
other effects of nature were in some respects dmilar, and in 
others dissimilar, to their cause : the properties in which the 
dissimilarity consists are here enumerated. 

The generic term used for the effects or products of prinue- 
val nature (tyohto*) means, in its etymological and commonly 
leodved senses, that which is evident or manifest, or that 
wh^ is individual or specific ; ftom vi distributive 
ahd<»fva>‘h> make clear or distinct’. JThe purport is there- 
fete snfSdendy well expressed by tiie equivalent Ifr. Colo* 
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broke has selected, 'discrete,’ detached from its cause, and 
having a separate and distinct existence. Nature (or primary 
matter) is the reverse of this, or avyakta* ‘undiscrete, 
unseparated, indistinct.’ If natura wore substituted for tdlm 
these lines of Lucretius would illustrate the application of the 
terms in question : 

Mttlta modis nraltis mfultatum Semina ferum' 

Quod permixta gerit tellus disctetaque tradit. 

Discrete or separated effect or principle (meaning by 
prindple a tatvM, or category, according to the Sknkhya classi- 
ffcation of the elements of existent things) is described by its 
properties, and they are the same which arc specified in the 
original Siitra. 1. Hdvmatf, ‘having cause, or origin;’ 
hetu implying 'material, efficient, and occasional cause;’ 
2. Anitya ‘ temporary for whatever has cause has begin- 
ning, and whatever has a beginning must have an end. At 
the same time this is to be understood of them in their actual 
or present form or condition : ‘ Of their own nature (or as 
one with their cause) they are eternal, but they are perish- 
able by their separate conditions ||.’ So in the Sfitras 
‘destruction’ is explained ‘resolution into cause§’ S'. Un- 
pervading f :’ ‘ Every one of the effects of nature is not 
observable in every thing, they are dispersed as differont 
modifications**.’ Vydpti is the essential and inherent presence 
of one thing in another, as of heat in fire, oil in sesamnm, 
&c. 4. Sokn^atf, ‘mutable,’ or ‘having action:’ perhaps 
'aaovable* or ‘migrator^’ would perfectly express the senses 
fat the phrase is explained to signify that the effects of nature 
migrate from one substance to another; ‘Intellect and the test 
leave one body in which they were combined, and enter into 
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composition of another : this is their tranntion r the tranri!* 
tmi of the gross elements earth and the rest, composing body, 
is well known V 5. * Multitndinous many, anSca f being 
repeated in various objects and persons, as ‘ the Acuities in 
different individuals, and the elements in different forms t* 
Supported by, referable to, aarita §; as an effect may be 
considered to be upheld by its cause, or an individual referable 
to a species ; as trees form a wood. 7. ^ Mergent,’ linffa ||; 
that which merges into, or is lost or resolved into, its primary 
elements, as subsequently explained. Intellect and the rest 
are the lingas, signs, marks, or characteristic circumstancea 
of nature : and when they lose their individuality, or discrete 
existence, they may be said to have been absorbed by, or to 
have fused or merged into, their original source. Although 
therefore, the application of linga as an attributive in this sense 
is technical, the import is not so widely different from that of 
the substantive as might at first be imagined. YachaspaTI, 
explaining the term, has, ‘ Linga, the characteristic of pm- 
dhdma, for these principles, huddhi and the rest, are its charac- 
^tCristics, as will be hereafter explained and the author 
of Savkhya GhandriJea has, * lAnga is that which charac- 
terizes, or causes to he known ** it is the anumdpakaff, 
*the basis of the inference:’ ‘For this effect (of nature) 
is the parent of inference that an undiscrete cause 
exists^.’ (See also Com. on Y. 5. p. 24.) According to 
these interpretations, ‘predicative’ or ^characteristic’ would 
perhaps be a preferable equivalent; but ‘mergent’ or 
'dissoluble §§’ is conformable to the Smkkya Bhdshya. 
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commentator on the 8. Promchcma explams it hj hotlf 
terns inferential’ or ^resolvable:’ Effect is termed li/nga 
oither from its being the ground of inference of cause, or jfrom 
its progress to resolution *«’ 8. ^ Combined, conjunct,’ ad/uc^ 
pamf; explained by Yaohaspatt^ ‘mixing,’ miarcmobti or 
^junction,' aa/m/yoga^^ as the elements combine with one 
another. It might be said, then, that nature is a compound 
as its products combine with it ; but this is not so, for their 
union with nature is not mere ‘ mixture or conjunction, but 
identification from the sameness of the cause and effect ;|| 
a notion which distinguishes the pradhaim of the Sankhyas 
from the first principles of those Gfrecian philosophers, who, 
if their doctrines have been rightly represented, taught that 
aubstances existed either as distinct particles of an aggregate, 
•or component parts of a mixture, in their original form. In 
the Sankhya they separate or reunite as one And the sa^ne. 
10. ‘ Governed If:’ the effects of nature depend upon its exis* 
tence, and each in its turn produces its peculiar effect or 
product, in furtherance of the influence of nature, or in con« 
sequence of its existence, without which they would cease to 
^be, and their effects would be null; as, ‘In the effect of 
ogotism, which intellect has to produce, the fulfilment of 
nature is regarded; otherwise intellect, being ineffective, would 
not be able to produce egotism.**’ 

The properties of nature, or the undiscrete principle, are 
the reverse of these ; it has no cause; it has no end; it is omni* 
present; it is immutable ; it is single; it is self-sustained ; it is 
the subject, not the predicate; it is entire, or one whole; it is 
supreme. 
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Although the especml object of the text here » the 
Ktoiiwity between the effects of natare and their material caoae 
jret the term avyakta applies equally to piaruaha, or * soul,’ 
also an invisible or undiscrete principle; and accordingly soul 
differs from discrete prindples in the same drcumstances as 
natare. In the properties^ therefore, of non-causability, 
constancy, omnipresence, immutability, singleness, self-support^ 
Bubstantiveness, entireness, and supremacy, soul and natare 
oorrespond. They differ, however, in other respects, and 
parUculorly in those in which natare and its effects asnmUate, 
as enumerated in the succeeding stanza. 
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XI. 

A DISOBETE principle, as well as the chief (or an- 
dbcrete) one, has the three qualities : it is indiscrimi- 
native, objective, common, irrational, prolific. Soul is 
in these respects, as in those, the reverse. 
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BHASHYA. 

Has the three qualities : it is that of whicb goodness, fcml- 
nessy and darkness, are the three properties. A discrete prin* 
eiple is vndiecriminative ; discrimination does not belong 
to it : that is, it cannot distinguish which is a discrete prin- 
ciple and which are properties, or that this is an ox, that is 
a horse : such as the properties are, such is the principle ; such 
as is the principle such are the properties ; and the iike^ 
, Objective; a discrete principle is to be enjoyed (made use of)^ 
from its being an object to all men. Common ; from beiiig 
the oommon possession of all, like a harlot. Irrationoil ; it 
dioes not comprehend pain, pleasure, or dulness. ProUfie ; 
thus, egotism is the progeny of intellect ; the fi?e rudimenj^ 
and eleven organs of egotism ; and the five gross elements of 
the five rudiments. These properties, to prolific inclusive^ 
are specked as those of a discrete princijple ; and it is in them 
thait the chie/ (or undieerete) one is similar. " Such as is a 
discMte principle, such is the chief (or nndiscrete) one."^ 
thierefi>re as a discrete jninciple has three qualities^ so hm 
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thA undiacrete, or tJiat of which intellect end the reet, hAvii^ 
the diree qualitiee, are the effects : so in this wwld effect is 
of the like quality with cause, as hlack cloth is &brioated with 
black threads. A discrete prinoiple is indiscriminaftive ; so is 
the chief one, it Oannot discern that qualities are distinct firom 
nature, that qualities are one thing, and that nature is an- 
other ; therefore the chief one is inchscriminative. A discrete 
principle is objective ; so is the chief one, from its being the 
object of all men. A discrete principle is common ; so is the 
chief one, being common to all things. A discrete principle 
is inational ; so is the chief one, as it is not conscious of pm'n. 
or pleasure, or dulness. Whence is this inferred ? From the 
irrationality of its effects ; from an irrational lump of clay 
proceeds an irrational water-pot. Thus has (nature) the 
one been explained. 8<yul is in these respects, as m those, tiie 
reverse i'tiiih is bow explained. 

Beverse of both the discrete and undiscrete principles. Soul 
is the reverse of both, thus : Discrete and undiscrete have (the 
three) qualities t soul is devoid of qualities : they are indis- 
criminative ; soul has discrimination : they are objects, (of sense 
or fruition) ; soul is not an object (of sense or fruition) : they 
are common *, soul is specific : they aro irrational ; soul is ra- 
tional ; for inasmuch as it comprehends, or perfectly knows, 
pleasure, pain, and dulness it is ratiomd : they are proMfic ; 
soul is unprolific ; nothing is produced from soul. On t hese 
grounds soul is said to be the reverse of both the discrete and 
undiscrete {uinciples. 

It is also said, ns m those, referring to the preceding verse ; 
for as the chief (ox undiscrete) principle is there said to be 
without cause, &». such is the souL It is there stated the t a 
liiserete principle kcausable, inconstant, and the li^e; and 
bhafc the nndisctete'^ one is the reverse ; that is, it has no cause. 
Iso., BO soul is without cause, being no production. A discrete 
pindpte is inconstanl^'^the undiscrete one is constant; so is soul* 
and it is immutable also, from its omnipresence. Adiacretr^ 
pfinffiiple j» multitudinous ; the undiscrete is single ; so is soul. 
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A discrete principle is supported ; the undiscrete is upsup* 
ported ; so is soul. A discrete principle is mergent ; the un* 
diaerete immergent (indissoluble) ; so is soul ; it is not in any 
way decomposed. A discrete principle is conjunct ; the un- 
discrete one uncombined ; so is seul ; for there are no (com- 
ponent) parts, such as sound, &o., in soul. Finally, discrete 
principles are governed ; the undiscrete one is independent ; 
so is soul, governing (or presiding over) itself. In this way 
the common properties of soul and nature were described in 
the preceding stanza ; whilst those in which they differ, as 
possession of the three qualities, and the like, are specified in 
this verse. Next follows more particular mention of these 
three qualities, with which both discrete principles and the 
undiscrete one are endowed. 

COMMENT. 

In this verse the properties common to crude nature ahd to 
its products are specified^ continuing the reference to the eighth 
verse, in which it was asserted, that in some respects the effects 
of nature itself were analogous. This being effected, the text 
proceeds to state that soul has not the properties which are 
common to nature and its products, but possesses those which 
are peculiar to the former ; agreeing therefore in some respects 
with crude nature, but dissimilar in every respect to its effects 
or products. 

The three qualities,^ or aatwaf, * goodness,' rajaaj, ‘ foulness,' 
and ta'inasW, * darkness', which are familiar to all the systems of 
of Hindu speculation, are* more particularly described in the 
nezt'verse ; soul, has them not. Pradhana, *the chief one,’ crude 
nature, and its products, have not discrimination, viveka^, the 
fi^ulty of discerning the real and essential differences of thingSp 
of ^ distinguishing between matter and spirit, of knowing self* 
the exercise of which is the source of final libeiation (from 
ezi8tenc6)T. By the term ‘objective**' is intended that which 
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nty b« uaed or enjoyed, euehas the fiMulties of the i«in4 
and the orgaiw of sense; or such as may be perceived by 
observation, mjndna*: such nature, or pradhdma, may 
also be considered as tixe (nigin of all things inferable by rea' 
son. Soul, on the contrary, is the observer or enjoyer, as after* 
vards explained. Aeket(maf ‘irrational;’ that which does not 
think or feel unconsdous, non-sentient; as in the Meghad&ta', 
‘Those affioted by desire seek relief both, from rational and irra- 
tional objeat34’ explained either ‘living and l ifa1f» B8§* or 
’knowing and ignorant!!’ chebamM being dehned knowledge 
of right and wrong, or ‘ of what ought, and what ought not, to 
he done •*.’ 

The general position, that the properties of soul are the 
reverse of those of the products of nature, requires, however, 
some modification in one instance. A discrete principle is 
said to be multitudinous, many, aViekaff; consequently soul 
should be single, and it is so, according to the S 

Bhdehye^. On the other hand, the S. Tatvia Kaumudi 
makes soul agree with discrete principles, in being multitudi- 
nous : The properties of non-causability, constancy, and the 
rest, are common to soul and nature ; multitudinousness is a 
property common to (soul and) an undiscrete princip^!l!|.’ The 
8. ChandrikA confirms the interpretation, ‘ The ihrase ta^iA 
cha implies that (soul) is analogous to the undiscre re principle 
in non-causability and the rest, and analogous to discrete 
principles in manifold enumerationUf.’ This is, in &ct, the 
Sfinkhya doctrine, as subsequently laid down by the text, ver. 
18, and is conformable to the Sfitra of Eapiul ; ‘ Multitude 
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of souls is proved by variety of condition*:’ that is, ‘the 
virtuous are bom again in heaven, the wicked* are regenerated 
in hell ; the fool wanders in error, the wise man ^is set freet/ 
Either, therefore, Gaurapada has made a mistake, or by his 
fka, is to be understood, not that soul in general is one only, 
but that it is single, or several, in its different migrations ; 
or, as Mr. Colebrooke renders it (R. A. S. Trans, vol I. p. 31), 
‘ individual.’ So in the Stitras it is said, * that there may be 
various unions of one soul, according to difference of receptacle, 
as the etherial element may be confined in a variety of ves- 
selsj:/ This singleness of soul applies therefore to that par- 
ticular soul which is subjected to its own varied course of 
birth, death, bondage, and liberation ; for, as the commentator 
observes, ‘ one soul is born, not another (in a regenerated 
body)l|.’ The singleness of soul therefore, as asserted by 
Gaurapada, is no doubt to be understood in this sense. 


XII. 

Thb qualities respectively consist in pleasure, pain, 
dulness ; are adapted to manifestation, activity, 
ftnrl restraint ; mutually domineer ; rest on each other; 
produce each other ; consort together ; and are reci- 
procally present. 
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BIIASHYA. 

The qualities goodness, foulness, and darkness, arc severally 
the same as what is agreeable, what is disagreeable, and what 
is indifferent : thus goodness is all that is pleasure, 'pviti 
meaning ‘pleasure;* being one with (or consisting of) that 
(i»!i?asure) : foulness is one with, or consists of, disagrceableness 
{(ipriti) : darkness consists of, or is the same with, dulncss ; 
vishdda meaning moha, ‘dulncss, stupidity/ Next, areadajit- 
C(l to manifestatioiij &c. ; artha signifying ‘ coni potency* or 
‘ fitness.* Goodness, then, is for the sake of manifestation ; it 
is fit for, or adapted to it : fonlness is for activity ; darkness 
for restraint : that is, the qualities are connected with, or 
possessed of, manih'station, action, and inertia. They mu- 
tually dowincer: tiuy are mutually paramount, sustaining, 
productive, cooperative, and coexistent. Thus, they arc said 
to domineer mutually ; that is, they severally prevail or pre- 
dominate over each other, or they are displayed by the pro- 
perties of pleasure, jiain, or dulness. When goodness is 
dominant, it overpowers foulness and darkness by its own pro- 
perties, and is exhibited or identified with light and joy. 
When foulness predominates, it overpowers goodm^ss and dark- 
ness, and exists in pain ainl action. When darkness triumphs* 
it suppresses goodness and foulness, and is su[)remo as one 
with insensibility and inaction. Hotkey rest on each other : 
the qualities coiiibino with one another, like binary atoms. 
They prodihce eojch other, as the lump of clay gorHjrates the 
earthen jar. They consoH together, as males and females 
cohabit : as it is said, “ Goodness is the consort of foulness* 
foulness of goodness ; darkness is called the consort of both^»» 
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that IS, they are respectively associates. They are recipro- 
cally present : they abide or exist reciprocally, according to the 
text, “ qualities abide in qualities’’ (that is, the same qualities 
may be regarded as different, according to their different 
effects) : thus, a beautiful and amiable woman, who is a source 
of delight to every one else, is the cause of misery to the other 
wives of her husband, and of bewilderment (insensibility) to 
the dissolute : and in this manner she is the cause of the 
influence of all three qualities. Thus also, a king, assiduous 
in protecting his people, and curbing the profligate, is the 
cause of happiness to the good, of misery and mortification to 
the bad : here foulness (activity) produces the effects of good- 
ness and darkness. So darkness, % its investing nature, pro- 
duces the effects of goodness and foulness, as clouds, over- 
shadowing the heavens, cause delight upon earth, animate by 
their rain the active labours of the husbandman, and over- 
whelm absent lovers with despair. In this manner the three 
qualities arc reciprocally present (or perform the functions of 
one another). 


COMMENT. 

The three qualities are here described, by their effects and 
relations ; by the pix)duction of pleasure, pain, and indifference; 
and by the manner in which tlicy are detached or combined in 
their operations and influence. 

The terms priti and apnti arc here used as synonymes of 
mkha, ‘ pleasure,* and diMia, * pain ;* viskdda as a synonyme 
of moZ/rt, ‘ bewilderment, stupefaction, dulness, or insensibility.* 
The composition of dtina with these terms, ptMydtmakat 
implies ‘ essential or inseparable presence,* like that of life or 
soul in the living body. A.n exact equivalent for such a 
compound can scarcely perhaps bo supplied, but the sense 
may be conveyed by 'kich expressions as * consists of, com- 
prehends, is one or identical with,’ and th9 like. A'tma is 
here used also to shew that the properties have positive 
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existence ; that is, pleasure is not the mere absence of pain ; 
pain is not the mere absence of pleasure ; as, * Negatives could 
not be essential ingredients in any thing : pleasure, pain, and 
insensibility are therefore entities ; the work &tma implying 
being, existence, existent nature, or property*/ 

The absolute and relative influence of the several qualities 
is sufficiently illustrated by Gaurapa'da ; but Va'chaspati 
understands the text as in some respects differently construct- 
ed. Instead of considering the last term, vrittaya^^ as a dis- 
tinct condition, anyonyavHitayal, expounded in the 8, Bh&shya, 
parasparam varttant^W, they are reciprocally present, he inter- 
prets vritti by kriydj ‘ act, operation, function,' and compounds 
it with each of the foregoing term8§. In all other respects 
his explanation of the terms coincides with that of the elder 
commentator. The passage quoted by Qaurapa'da is cited by 
Va'chaspati, with some difference, from the V^das : ‘ As it is 
said in the dgama, all universally present are the associates 
. of each other : goodness is the partner of foulness, foulness of 
goodness ; both are the companions of darkness, and darkness 
is said to be the associate of both. Their original connexion, 
or disjunction, is never observedlf/ The Ghandrika concurs 
with the 8, Tatwa Kaumudi in the explanation of vritti^*. 
This commentary likewise offers some additional interpretation 
of the terms piiti, &c. Thus priti is said to comprise ‘ recti- 
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tude, gontlcness, modesty, faith, patience, clemency, wisdom :* 
aprltii besides ‘ misery/ implies * hatred, violence, envy, abuse, 
wickedness / and viskdda is not only ^ insensibility,’ but ' tardi- 
ness, fear, infidelity, dishonesty, avarice; and ignorance. When- 
ever either of these is observed, it is referable to the corres- 
ponding quality*.’ 

In speaking of qualities, however, the term guna is not to be 
regarded as an insubstantial accidental attribute, but as a 
substance discernible by soul through the medium of the facul- 
ties. .It is, in fact, nature, or prakriti, in one of its three 
constituent parts or conditions, unduly prominent ; nature en- 
tire, or unmodified, being nothing more than the three qualities 
in equipoise, according to the Sutra, Prakriti is the equal 
state of goodness, foulness, and darknesst, on which the com- 
mentator remarks, Satwa and the rest are “things,” not specific 
properties, from their being subject to combination or disjunc- 
tion, and from tlieir having the properties of lightness, heavi- 
ness, and strongthj and again ‘ From the construction of in- 
tellect and the rest endowed with the three properties, liko 
cords wherewith to bind the victim the soull|.’ So in the 8, 
Sdra,, ‘ Goodness and the rest arc not the faculties of that 
{prakriti), being of the same nature§' — ‘ Such expressions as 
“ (lualities of nature” are to be understood (in the same sense) 
as (the term) “ the trees of a forestall:’ that is, the forest is 
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nothing different from the trees of which it is the aggregat9» 
although particular trees or clumps may sometimes be indivi- 
dualized. In like manner nature is not different from the 
qualities, but is the aggregate of them. ‘ Ingredients or con- 
stituents of nature,* therefore, would be preferable term per- 
haps to ' quality but ‘ quality* is the more ordinary accepta- 
tion of the word gwna, and it may therefore bo used, re- 
membering only the distinction made by the Sankhyas of its 
materiality, as a constituent part of nature itself ; the qualities 
being, in fact, only the conditions of things, and therefore not 
separable from the things themselves. It may be thought 
possible that there is some connection between the qanas 
which are the constituents, of prakritiy and the qualities, pas- 
sions, or affections of primary matter of the older philosophers, 
alluded to by Aristotle ; from the changes produced by which 
on one unaltered substance all things originated : ijlgv oOcria? 

vTrofi€vov<rfjgj T019 <Se 'iraOea’i fmera^aWoven]^, tovto (ttoixcioi/ kui 
TQVT fjv tUv ovtwv Tfjv upxvv ^a<Tiv €ivaL Metaph. I. 3. 
Another analogy may be conjectured in the identification of 
the two, gunaa, saiwa and rajas^ with pvitiy ‘ affection,* and 
apriti, ‘ aversion,* as they thus correspond with the and 

veiKo^, the ‘ love* and ' strife* of Empedocles as the principles 
of creation ; respectively the source of what is good or evil. 

The sense in which the several terms for the three gunas 
is employed is sufficiently clear from the explanation given of 
them in the text ; and the meaning of the cciuivalcuts which 
Mr. Colebrooke has assigned thorn must bo understood ac- 
cording to the same interpretation. Prof. Lassen renders them 
essentia, impetus, and caligo ; which, similarly understood, 
arc equally unobjectionable : but as the name of a ‘ (juality, 
satway is not perhaps well rendered by ‘ essence,* or even by 
* existence,* which is its literal purport, ‘ goodness,* denoting 
exemption from all imperfection, seems to bo preferable. 
Impetus is rather the effect of rajas, than the quality ; and 
the term ‘ foulness/ derived from its etymology from ranj' 
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‘ to colour or stain/ will better comprehend its characteristic 
results. The qualitj bears a striking analogy to the perturbatio 
of the Stoics, and might be rendered by that word, or by 
' passion/ in its generic acceptation. ‘ Darkness/ or caligo, 
expresses both the literal and technical signification of tcmoA. 

5f»T: f r%: M ^ I 

XIII. 

Goodness is considered to be alleviating and en- 
lightening : foulness, urgent and versatile : darkness, 
heavy and enveloping. Like a lamp, they cooperate 
for a purpose (by union of contraries). 
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BHASHYA. 

Goodness Is alleviating, &c. — ^When goodness predominates, 
the frame is light, the intellect is luminous, and the senses are 
acute. Fovlness is urgent and versatile, — What urges, urgent, 
exciting: as a bull, upon seeing another bull, exhibits vehement 
excitement; that is the effect of foulness. Foulness is also seen to 
be versatile ; that is, a person under its influence is capricious. 
Darkness is heavy and enveloping, — Where darkness prevails, 
the members of the body are heavy, the senses obtuse, or inade^ 
quate to the performance of their functions. But here it may 
be said, If these qualities are contraries to one another, what 
effect can they produce by their several purposes, and how 
therefore can it be said, they co-operate, like a lamp, for a 
(common purpose). Like a lamp, their operation is for a 
(common) purpose : as a lamp, which is composed of the op- 
posites, a wick, oil, and flame, illuminates objects, so the 
qualities of goodness, foulness, and darkness, although contrary 
to one another, effect a (common) purpose. 

This question involves another. It was said (in ver. 11) 
that a discrete principle, os well as the chief one, has the three 
qualities, and is indiscrirninative, objective, and the like. 
Admitting this to be true of the chief one (or nature), how is 
it ascertained that intellect and the rest have also the three 
qualities, and arc indiscrirninative, and the like ? This is next 
explained. 


COMMENT. 

The description of the three qualities is continued in this 
verse. 

Ooodmess is alleviaiing \ laghu, ‘ light it is matter, elastic 

and elevating, generating upward and lateral motion, as in the 

ascent of flame, and the currents of the air. It is the cause of 

active and perfect funciionality also in the instruments of vita* 

10 
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iitf*; enlightening^ prakdeakam^ ^making manifest/ the 
ol:{jects of the senses. The term ish'tam, meaning ordinarily 
' wished, desired,* imports in the text merely drishtam, ‘ seen^ 
regarded, considered* — •'* by the S&nkhya teachersf / Foulness 
is urgent and versatile . — ^The qualities of goodness and dark- 
ness are both inert and inoperative, even with regard to their 
own .peculiar consequences ; and it is only by the restless 
activity and stimulating agency of the quality of foulness that 
they are roused to action * ubpasKtaTYibhakam X being here ex- 
plained to signify '* stimulaiting, impelling/ udyotakam, pr^a- 
kamll, contrary to its usual sense of * opposing, hindering.* 
It might be supposed to imply some relation to the primitive 
Hhiahhi%t ' stop, hinder, oppose, be stupid ;* inasmuch as the 
idea appears to be that of action consequent upon obstruction, 
or inertia, ‘ reaction.* Thus, as illustrated in the S. Bhdshya, 
a bull displ^^B excitement on beholding, or being opposed by, 
another. The 8. Tatwa Kaumudi has, * The qualities good- 
ness, and darkness, on account of their own inertia, are in- 
operative, in regard to the exercise of their own effects, until 
excited by foulness. Having been roused from inactivity, they 
are made to put forth vigour and ^energy ; and therefore foul- 
ness is said to be uigeutll.* The GhandrikA is to the same 
effect : ‘ The meaning is this : From the production of combi- 
nation and activity by foulness, the definition of that quality is 
excitement and versatility**.’ It is not necessary, however, 
to take into consideration the sense of the primitive sKtahhi, 
for upasKtartMaka is not derived from that root, but from 
stambhuff, a SaiUra root; which therefore, although the 
meanings of siitabhi are usually also assigned to it, may take 
the import required fey the text, of * urging* or " exciting,’ 
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The quality of darkness is ‘ heavy/ gwm, causing sluggish^ 
ness of body and dulness of mind. It is also vavanaka^ * sur- 
rounding, enveloping/ so as to obstruct light, retard 
motion, &c. 

But these qualities, although contraries, co-operate for a 
common purpose ; as the cotton, the oil, and the flame, al- 
though mutually destructive, combine in a lamp to give light. 
The common object of the qualities is the fulfilment of the 
purpose of soul, as is subsequently explained. 


XIV. 

Inpiscrihinativeness and the rest ^of the properties 
of a discrete principle) are proved by the influence of 
the three qualities, and the absence thereof in the 
reverse. The undiscrete principle, moreover, (as well 
as the influence of the three qualities,) is demonstrat- 
ed by effect possessing the properties of its cause 
(and by the absence of contrariety). 

i qqr 
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BHASHYA. 

That which is the property of indiscriminativeness and the 
rest is proved from the influence of the three qualities in 
mahat and the other discrete principles : but this is not proved 
in the undiscrete ; therefore it is said, by the absence the reverse 
of it : the reverse of it ; the absence ; the non-existence of the 
reverse of that: thence the undiscrete principle is established; as, 
whore there are threads, there is cloth ; the threads are not one 
thing, and the cloth another. Why so ? Prom the absence of 
the reverse (they are not contraries to each other). In this 
manner the discrete and undiscrete principles are established. 
The latter is remote, the former is near : but he who perceives 
discrete principles, perceives the undiscrete one also, as there is 
no contrariety between them. Hence also the undiscrete one 
is proved by effect possessing the properties of cause in this 
world : such as is the nature of the cause, such is that of the 
effect; thus from black threads black cloth is made. In the 
same manner, as the characteristics of intellect and the rest 
are their being indiscriminative, objective, common, irrational, 
prolific, such as they are, such the undiscrete is proved essenti- 
ally to be. From the influence of the three qualities, indis. 
criminativeness and the rest are proved to be in discrete princi- 
ples ; and. from there being no difference between them (and 
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the nndiscrete), and from essential identity of the properties 
of cause and effect, the nndiscrete principle also is demon- 
strated. 

But it is replied, this cannot be true ; for in this world that 
which is not apprehended is not ; but the undiscrete one is, 
although not applicable. 

COMMENT. 

It was stated in ver. 8, that viahat and the other effects of 
prakrlti were in some respects like, and in otliers unlike, to 
their original. The circumstances in which they were dis- 
similar were specified in ver. 10, and those in which they 
agreed in ver. 11. In the latter stanza, the first of the con- 
current properties that was named was that of their possessing 
the three qualities ; and in verses 12 and 13 it was explained 
what was meant by the three qualities. In the present stanza 
it is asserted, that as the effects of prakriti have the three 
qualities, they must have, as a necessary consequence, the other 
properties, want of discrimination and the rest, enumerated in 
ver. 11 ; and that as they have them, their origin, ov pmkritA, 
must have them also, as there is no essential difieronce bet- 
ween the properties of cause and effect. 

The influence of goodness, foulness, and darkness, or the 
varied affections and conditions of all substances, is the obvious 
cause of perplexity, or want of discrimination, &c.; being, in 
fact, the same state or condition. Traigunya is the influence 
or any consequence of the three gunas. The next expression 
is variously interpreted. 

Mr. Colebrooke renders tad viparyaya abhdvdt*, ‘ and from 
the absence thereof in the reverse that is, the absence of want 
of discrimination, &c. in that subject which is the reverse of the 
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material products of nature, as, for instance, soul, is a negatiye 
proof of their existence in the former. The properties of 
contraries are contrary. Soul and matter are contraries, and 
consequently their properties are mutually the reverse of each 
other; but one property of soul is freedom, from the. three 
qalities, whilst that of matter, or any material product of pro- 
kritiy is their possession ; consequently the former must be cap- 
able, of discrimination. The same may be said of the other 
properties of nuihat and the rest Thus Vachespati observes : 

' It (the assertion) is first plainly affirmatively expressed in the 
natural order : it is then put negatively, or in the inverted 
®rder ; from the absence thereof in the reverse ; from the ab- 
sence of the three qualities in soul, as the reverse of the pro- 
ducts of pmkriti, in regard to want of discrimination and the 
like*.* The S. GhandHkd has a similar explanation : ‘ The 
reverse of that want of discrimination ; where that is that is the 
reverse (of mahat, &c.), or soul : for in soul there are not the 
three qualities ; or, where there is not want of discrimination^ 
there are not three qualities, as in soulf intimating, therefore, 
that tad, 'thereof,* may refer either to the three qualities 
traigunya, or to want of discrimination, &c. 

There is, however, another sense attached to the expression I 
and the reverse is understood not to signify soul, or any thing 
contrary to mahat and the rest, but to imply contrariety or in- 
compatibility in the properties of their origin, or prakriti : that 
is, indiscriminativeness and the rest are the properties of mahed 
&c. not only from their possessing the three qualities, but be- 
cause there is nothing contrary to indiscriminativeness, &c. in 
prakriti. This proposition is indicated by Vachespati, who, 
after explaining the passage as above, adds, * Or it may be 
understood as taking for its two subjects vyokta and avyakta 

I 
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^discrete and undiscrete matter), and by the inverted proposi^ 
tion (or negati^^ely) asserting that there is no reason (to the 
contrary) arising from one being exempt from the three quali- 
ties*.’ The same is more explicitly stated by Gaurapada. 
The absence of indiscriminativeness, he observes, as deduced 
from the influence of the three qualities, relates in the first in- 
stance to vyakta, ‘discrete matter/ not to avyakta, or ‘indiscrete:’ 
but the same must apply to the latter also, because there is no 
property belonging to it which is incompatible with, or the re* 
verse, of, the properties of the vyakia, or ‘ discrete matter,’ 
mahai, &c.; as in the case of the cloth and the threads of which 
it is woven, there is no incompatibility between them. 

The first portion of the stanza having shewn, then, either 
simply that discrete matter is possessed of indiscriminativeness, 
&c. or that both it and indiscrete matter are equally devoid of 
discrimination, proceeds to draw the conclusion that such an 
indiscrete cause must exist, endowed with properties similar to 
those of its indiscrete effects, because there is no difference of 
property between cause and effect ; agreeably to the Sfitra, 
' The three qualities, insensibility and the rest, belong to both 
{prakriti and its product8)t:’ and Vachespati observes, ‘ Effect 
is seen to be the same in its properties with cause. As the 
properties of the threads, &c. are identical with those of cloth 
and the like, so the attributes of pleasure, pain, and insensibi- 
lity, evidenced in the effects, which are distinguished as mahat 
and the rest, are proofs that similar conditions must belong to 
their cause : the existence of pradhdna or avyakta, as a cause, 
of which pleasure, pain, and insensibility are the conditions, is 
consequently established^;/ 
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1. 1 hii 

XV. 

Singe specific objects are finite • since there is homo* 
geneousness ; since effects exist through energy ; since 
there is a parting (or issue) of effects from cause, and 
a reunion of the universe, — 
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BHASHTA. 


The undiscrete principle is cause : this is the completion of 
the construction of the sentence. Since specific ohjecU are 
finite : as in the world, wherever the agent is, his limits are 
observed : thus, a potter, makes certain jars with certain por- 
tions of clay ; so with intellect: intellect and the other charac- 
teristics (of nature) as finite, as specific efF icts of it. Intellect 
is one, egotism is one, the subtile rudiments are five, the organs 
eleven, the gross elements five : from the limitation of these 
qpecies nature is their cause, which produces finite discrete 
prindples. If nature were not the cause, then discrete princi-* 
pies would have no limit: from the measure (or limit) of specific 
objects, therefore, nature exists, whence discrete principles are * 
produced. Since there i$ hemogeneouaness : as in the world, 
that which is notorious is observed ; for having seen a religious 
student engaged in sacred study, it follows that his parents 
were assuredly of the Brahmanical triba: so having observed 
that mahat and the other characteristics have the three quali^t 
tiea, we condude what their cause must be ; and in this woy 
11 
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from homogeneousnesi the chief one exists. Since ^ecU Met 
ilmmgh energy : in life, that which is effective in any thing is 
active in the same : a potter is able to make a jar, therefore he 
makes a jar, not a piece of cloth. Since there is a parting of 
effect from cause : the chief one is cause ; that which makes is 
cause, that which is made is effect: the separation of cause and 
effect: thus; a jar is competent to hold curds, honey, water, 
milk ; not so is its cause, or the lump of clay ; but the lump of 
clay produces the jar, the jar does not produce the lump of clay. 
So having observed intellect and the other effects, it is inferred 
that cause must have been separated, of which these discrete 
principles are detached portions. Again, simee there is a 
rev/nion of the universe (vaiswarApa), Viswa here means, 
•the world ;* rtipa, 'individualization* (or specific form): the 
abstract condition of the form of the world is the universe: /rom 
its reunion, nature exists (as cause) ; whence there is no mu- 
tual separation of the five gross elements, earth &c., composing 
the three worlds ; or, the three worlds are comprised in the 
gross elements. The five gross elements are earth, water, fire, 
air, ether; which at the season of general dissolution return in 
the order of creation to a state of non-separation, or into the 
modified five subtile rudiments : thev and the eleven organs 
reunite in egotism ; egotism resolves into intellect ; and intellect 
into nature. Thus the throe worlds, at the period of general 
dissolution, reunite in nature; and from such reunion of the dis- 
crete and undiscrcte principles, like that of curds and milk, it 
follows that the undiscrcte principle is cause, 

COMMENT. 

The sentence is incomplete, the government being in the 
"first member of tho following verso ; kdranam asti-avyaktam, 
“ There is (a general) cause (which is undiscrcte).’ Hitherto 
he subjects discussed .have been the existence of effects, and 
heir correspondence or disagreement with their cause. Itia 
now shewn that cause exists imperceptible, or undiscrete. 
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JVom 9pecijlc effeeti being finite : fSrom the certain or definite 
measure of the varieties of discrete principles, as one intellect^ 
one egotism, five rudiments, and the like. If there were no 
certain and defined cause, the effects would be indefinite and 
unlimited : the water-jar, however, must be limited by the 
earth of which it consists, and which, as a distinct body, is no 
longer extant. ' Homogeneousness,’ eamanwaya, is defined 
'the common narure of different thingsV as the property of 
generating pain, pleasure, and dulness, which is possessed by 
intellect and the rest. Effects exist through energy : * through 
the energy, ability, or power of cause they become activef:* 
A parting, or issue, of effect from cause, and final reunion of 
the separated effect. Vaiswar'ii'pa is merely a synonyme of 
kdrya, ‘ effect ;* that which is of various, or every, sort of form* 
or nature. The evolution of effect from unseparated cause is 
illustrated by comparing nature to a tortoise, the limbs of 
which are at one time protruded, and at another retracted 
within the shell : * As when the limbs which are in the body of 
the tortoise protrude, then they are distinguished, or (it is said) 
this is the body, those are the limbs : so when they are with* 
drawn into it they are undistinguished (from the body)J'. fif* 
Tatwa Kaumudi, In like manner the water-jar or the diadem 
exist in the lump oi clay or of gold, but are distinguished from 
it only when individually manifested ; they become mere clay or 
gold again on losing theii detached condition : thus earth and 
the rest exist in the subtile rudiments ; those and the organs of 
sense and action in egotism; egotism in intellect: and intellect in 
nature: when manifested or put forth they are separated or dis- 
tinguished from their several sources, but at the period of univer- 
sal dissolution lose their distinct form, and become progressively 
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with th«t oomiboa otigiikhl : the ndetenee ef wfakfa thhr»> 
tank, *• their unduerete cause, is proved both by their iqppeai«> 
ttM or separation, and dimppearonce or teunion, 
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XVI. 

Tbirs is a general cause, which is undiscrete. It 
operates by means of the three qualities, and by mix- 
ture. by modification, as water ; for different objects 
are diversified by influence of the several qualities rd* 
Spectively. 
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BHASHTA. 


That which is known tw the undiscrete prindpls ii tht 
tetite; whence intellect and the other effects proceed. It 
opifateB by means of the three qualities . — That in which are 
I ’the three qualities, goodness, foulness, and darkness, is the 
(aggregate of the) three qualities. What then is that ? The 
equipoised condition of goodness, foulness, and darkness, is the 
chief one (nature). Also, from misetvAre . — In like manner as 
the Ganges unites into one river the three Streams that descend 
upon the head of R^dra, so the (aggregate of the) three 
qualities, the undiscrete, produces a single discrete principle • 
or, as manjr threads combined from one piece of cloth, so the 
undiscrete generates intellect and the rest from the inter* 
weaving of the three qualities : and thus from the influence of 
the three qualities and their aggregation the discrete world 
prbaeeds. But if discrete principles proceed from one un- 
(Bscrete, then one form sfaonld be common to all. This objett* 
tien is invalid; for it is by modification, like wat^.fnm 
a Widely isn the receptetdes of the saoeral qtudUies, that the 
three worlds, derived from one undiscrete principle, assume 
different conditions of being. The gods are united with plea* 
stwe, mankind with ptdh, animals with dulness ; So that a 
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diierete principle, emanating from one nature, becomes modi- 
fled, like water, according to the diversified receptacles of the 
qualities. PraAi prati implies ' several order ^ gtmA traya, 
’ a receptacle of the qualities,’ by the difEerence of that recep* 
tecle (according to that several receptacle), in which it is 
lodged. Discrete principles are varied from modification ; as the 
simple clement water, when fallen from the atmosphere, is 
diversely modified as various fluids, according to its various 
combinations, so from one pradh6ma proceed the three worlds, 
which are no longer of one (nnifmrm) character. In the 
divinities the quality of goodnefs predominates, foulness and 
darkness are inert ; therefore they are supremely happy. In 
men the quality of foulness abounds, and goodness and dark* 
ness are inert ; ' therefore they are supremely miserable. In 
animals goodness and foulness are inactive, and darkness pre* 
vails ; and therefore they are supremely insensible. 

In these two stanzas the existence of nature (pradhdna) has 
been determined: in the next place, that of soul ia toba 
•stablished. 


COMMENT- 

In this verse, besides the conclusion drawn from the argu- 
ments in the preceding stanza, it is here explained how nature, 
which is one, produces diversified effects. This is said to be 
through the influence of the three qualities, the combination 
or several predominance of which in various objects is attended 
with a mo^cation and diversity of that which is essentially 
one and the same. 

‘ Modified condition,’ according to Va'cHSS?aTi, * is the cha- 
racter of the three qualities, which are never for a moment 
stationary*,’ except when creation ia not: and from this 
constant vicissitude ensues combination in different proper* 
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iioni, or the predominance of one or other in different objects 
for they are always combined, or mixed, in different propor- 
tions. This is the mixture,* the blendingi or contention of the 
qualities which the text intends. Hence proceeds the modi- 
ffeation of the original matter; as rain water, falling upon 
diflforent trees, is modified as the juice of their different fruits. 
^ As simple water shed by the clouds, coming into contact with 
Tarious situations, is modified as sweet, sour, bitter, pungent, 
or astringent, in the character of the juice of the cocoa-nut, 
palm, b^ karanja, and wood-apple.*' S. Tatwa Kawmudi* 
So, according to Cudworth, the Italic philosophers maintained 
that the forms and qualities of bodies were only different 
modifications of primary matter. “The same numerical 
matter,” he observes, “ differently modified, causing different 
phantasms in us, which are therefore vulgarly supposed to be 
forms and qualities in the things, as when the same water is 
euceeasively changed and transformed into vapour, snow, hail, 
and ice.” Intellect. System, HI. 426. 

It may be doubted if the latter portion of the verse should not 
be preferably rendered, By ' modification, like water, according 
to the receptacle, or subject, of the qiialitie8+.* Such is evi- 
dently the sense in which the S. Bhdshya understands it, and 
such appears to be that of the above illustration ; the simple 
water being modified, as sweet, sour, &c., according to the tree 
by which it is absorbed, and the fruit of which it constitutes 
the juice. So certain objects are fitted for certain qualities ; as 
the gods for goodness, men for foulness, animals for darkness ; 
and nature is modified in them accordingly ; that quality pre- 
dominating which is conformable to the receptacle : the qiies- 
Hion here being, not the origin of things, but of their different 
properties. Vachespati, however, seems to make the diversity 
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of eigtete depend apon queliUee, net the diflNene# ef 
qqpUtiee vpoa the subject ; ezpleiiung the phene prat^ gumi- 
mraya ' The diffi^rence* which is produced by ^e 

ndpienoe of each several quality; thence,^.** The- 
driid has the same explanation, adding, * Diversity is fiom 
divenity (different ratio) of qualitiesf.' There is no incom* 
patibility, indeed, in the two views of the meaning of the text, 
as the variety of things depends upon the difference or diapro* 
porrion the three primary qualities, whether those qualities 
modify, or be modified by, the subject to which they belong : 
in either case the variety is not a different thing, it is only a 
modification of the same thing, pradhdna. 


XVII. 

SiNos the assemblage of sensible objects is for 
another’s use ; since the converse of that which hap 
the three qualities, with other properties (before open- 
tioned,) must exist ; since there must be superinten- 
dence ; since there must be one to enjoy ; since there 
is a tendency to abstraction : therefore, soul is. 

*rr^ 
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BHASHYA. 


AB*it is^ said, *' Liberation is obtained by discriminative 
lc^owledge of discrete and undiscrete principles ;” and whereas, 
tlie undiscrete has been shewn to be distinct from the discrete 
by five arguments (ver. 9), so spul being, li^e the undiscrete 
12 
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priociple, subtjle (not oognizable by the senses), its existenoi 
is now established by inference. SotU is. — Why ? Because 
assemblage of objects is for another's use. — The assemblage of 
intellect and the rest is for the use of soul : this is inferred 
from the irrationality (of nature and its effects), like a bed. 
In like manner as a bed, which is an assemblage of bedding, 
]props, cords, cotton, coverlid, and pillows, is for aimther's use, 
pot for its own • and its several component parts render no 
jnutual service ; thence it is concluded that there is a man who 
sleeps upon the bed, and for whose i^se it was made ; so this 
body, which is an assemblage of the five elements, is for an- 
other’s use ; or, thore is soul, for whoso enjoyment this enjoy- 
able body, consisting of an aggregate of intellect and tho rest» 
has been produced, 

Again, soul is, became the reverse of that 'ivhich has the 
three qualities has hecfi declared : as it was stated in a fonner 
verse (11), ‘A discrete principle has the three qiialitie; , is 
iudiscritninativc, objective, &c.;” and it is added, “ Soul I .in 
these respects the reverse.” 

Again, soul is, because there must be s^eperintendence . — / 
a charioteer guides a chariot drawn by horses able to curvet, 
to praneo, to gallop, so the soul guides the body : as it is said 
in tho Shashthi Ta n ira, Nature, directed by soul, proceeds,’’ 

Sonl is, became there must he au evjoyer. — In like manner 
as there must be some one to partake of food flavoured with 
sweet, sour, salt, pungent, bitter, and astringent flavours, so 
as there is no capability of fruition in intellect and the other 
products of nature, there must be soul, by which this body is 
to be enjoyed. 

• Again, soul is, hfMusc there is a teiulevcy to abstraction . — 
Kaimlya is the abstract noun, derived from kevala^ ‘ sole 
only* — for, op account of, that (abstraction) ; the practice of it ; 
from the exercise of (or tendency to) abstraction (for the sake 
of its own separation or detachment) it is inferred that soul is. 
That is. Every one, whether wise or unwise, equally desires im« 
perishable release from succession of worldly existence, 
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It IS next to be determined whether this soul be but oili 
superintendent over all bodies, like the string that supports liU 
the gems of a necklace ; or whether there be many souls pjfii- 
siding severally over individual bodies. 

COMMENT. 

Arguments for the existence of soul as a distimrt principle 
are here adduced. 

The existence of soul is established by inference : a bed im- 
j)iies a sleeper ; nature, made up of its efibets, is for the pro- 
duction of pain, pleasure, atid insensibility, of which soul alone 
is conscious*. But admitting that the assemblage is for th^ 
benefit of another, why should that other be soul ? because soul 
is not a similar aggregate ; it is not made up of qualities and 
the like, but is the reverse of nature in tluise respticts, as was 
explained in verse 1 1 : or, as the commentator on the Sutra» 
Sanliata pardHhatwdtf, observes, beoaiise the property of 
pain or pleasure, which is identical with body, must be dif- 
ferent from that which enjoys the one, or suffers the other, 
Becawie there 7nmt be tm enjoy er, — The existence of an oii- 
joyer implies the existence of both pleasure and pain ; election 
between which cannot be made by intellect and the rest, wliicli 
are inseparable from them, and it must be the act of something 
else, which is soul. ‘ Intellect and the rest are the things to be 
vised (bhogya) or perceived (drisya), and coiisc(j[UCUtly imply 
one who perceivesj.* S, Tatwa KammAi, 

The term Icaivalya, rendered ‘ abstraction/ signifies ‘ detach- 
ment from the world / or, as itis explained, ‘absolute suppression 
of the three kinds of pain, as a property of sacred writ, holy 
sages, and inspired teachers or prophets. It must therefore bef 
something different from intellect and the rest, which are the 
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same thing as pain, and cannot effect a separation fronft their 
own essence*/ 8. Tatwa KavmvdL So Vijnana Bhikshit 
explains kaivalya, * absolute extirpation of paint.’ 

The arguments in the text for the existence of soul are stt 
many original aphorisms of Kapila ; as, 1. ‘ Soul is distinct 
from body, &c.J:’ 2. ‘ From an aggregate being for anpther’s 
ilsell:* 8. * Prom (the properties of) soul being the converse of 
the three qualities, &c.§:* 4. ‘ From superin teudencelf:’ 5. ‘From 
the tendency to abstraction**.’ The commentator notices a 
diiferent reading of the last S6tra, ‘ From nature not being 
competent to abstraction but this he considers erroneous+f. 
The fifth book of the 8. Pravachana contains other Sutras 
affirmative of the separate existence of soul. 


me ii 

xvm. 


SiNCK birth, d^ath, and the instruments of life are 
allotted severally ; since occupations are not at onch 
universal ; and since qualities affect variously ; multi< 
tude of souls is deiuoustratedi 
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BHASHYA. 


Life and death, and the instruTnenta ( of life). — From the 
several allotment of these i this is the meaning of the texU 
Thus, if there was but one soul^ then when one was bom, all 
would be born ; when one died, all would die ; if there was any 
defect in the vital instruments of one, such as deafness, blind* 
ness, dumbness, mutilation, or lameness, then all would be 
blind, deaf, dumb, maimed, and halt: but this is not the case ; 
and therefore, from the several apportionment of death, birth, 
and instruments of life, multiplicity of soul is demonstrated« 
Since occupationa are not at once univeraal. — Yngapat 
means, * at one time/ Not at once ; or, at one time. Occupa^ 
tion : as engaging in acts of virtue and the like are not observe 
ed to occur at one moment ; but some are busy with virtuous ; 
others with vicious, actions ; some cultivate indifference to the 
world, and some acquire true wisdom \ therefore^ from the non* 
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^nteiidjtoiFan^bustl^iA olftiocupitioii; multitude ofsoulsia cotudud- 
ud. Also, since qualities affect varioudy . — ^From the contraiy 
taisibuto bf the qualities multitude of souls is proved ; as, iu birth 
in ^heral, biie eddoWed with the quality of good-ness is happy; 
Jaaotheir with that of foulness is wretched ; and a third having 
that bl darkness is apdthetic : hence, therefore, multitude of 
touis is proved. 

Soul is not agent : this is next declared. 

60MMENT 

The mullitudiiibiis existence of soul, or the individual in- 
corporation of soiil iti dlfiereht bodies, is here maintained. 

Birth is defined to be the association of soul with body ; death 
its det&bhment : soul being always existent, and not in itself, 
CubjeOt to birth or dedth ; as iu the S, Pmvachav^a Bhdshya*: 
also the 8 . Tatv)(i Kav/miidi; * Life is the combination of 
Coul with the pains incident to body, &c.; not any modification 
bf soul. Death is the abandonment of those bodies, &c. ; not 
the destruotion of soulf.* The instruments of life are the 
Organs of perception find action, with egotism and intellect. 
* Allotment,’ niyama, properly ‘ rule, regulation,’ is explained 
Iby vyavcLstlid, which may import ‘distribution;’ as, ‘The 
distribution is in regard to different souls in several bodies^:’ 
80 also the Sutra of Kapila ; ‘ From tho distribution of life 
&c. follows the multitudinousuess of soul.H’ The term is 
especially understood, however, of the distribution which is 
laid down by religious and legal authorities, ' a prescribed 
distribution or allotment/ as the commentator on the Sutra 
observes, after stating, ‘ The virtuous man is «happy in heaven’ 
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&c. (see p. 48), ' Souls are many, as otherwise there would not 

the occurrence of such division, or appointment ol conditions, 
as is laid down in the Vdda and the law/* If soul were one, 
all the accidents, vicissitudes and interests of existence would, 
simultaneously affect all individuals. 

But though manifold, as individualised, this individual soul 
}B one and unchanged, through all its migrations into various 
fppins, until its final liberation. It is the disguise which is 
changed, not that which wears it, as has been before explain- 
ed (p. 48). 

The multiplied existence of sotil is in especial contradiction 
to the doctrine of the V^dantis, of the universality of one sup- 
reme soul of the world, from which all human souls arc derived, 
as in such texts as this ; * One only existent soul is distributed 
in all beings ; it is beheld collectively or dispersedly, like the 
reflection of the moon in still or troubled water. Soul, eternal 
omnipresent, undisturbed, pure, one, ia multiplied by the power 
of delusion, not of its own nature f* This is undoubtedly the 
doctrine of the V^das, and the Sdnkhya teachers, who profess 
to receive those works as authority, are obliged to interpret 
the texts unfavourable to their dogmas in a peculiar manner. 
Thus the Sfitra of Kapila asseits, ‘ There is no contradiction 
(to the doctrine of many souls) in the unity of the Vddas, from 
its reference to the comprehensiveness of genus {:* that is, Soul, 
considered os genus, is but one ; its nature and properties are 
common to all souls, individualized arid manifold in connection 
with individual aggregates of the products of nature. ‘ Genus 
here means community, unity of nature ; such is the purport of 
the unity of the Vddas ; not indivisibility, from the absence of 
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any motive (for its continuing undivided.)Thin is themfso^ingof 
the Sintra*. * The subject is discussed at considerable length 
by V1JNAN4 Bhikshu; but, notwithstanding his arguments, it 
is clear that the S&nkhya dopt^ne ^ contiadiotory to thsft of 
the Yddas. 

The doctrines of those Qreciani philosophers, who maintained 
the immateriality and eternity of soul, conformed to that of the 
y^das. As far as we are able to learn of the doctrines of 
Pythagoras, he taught that human souls were portions of one 
supreme souL Plato held the souls of men to be emanations 
from Qod, through the soul of the world. Souls and bodies 
were both portions of the to the * one existent/ of the 
Stoics; and even Aristotle appears to have conceived the 
human soul to be an intellectual energy, derived from an 
eternal intelligence. Cudworth asserts that none of the ancient 
philosophers maintained the Sankhya notion of the eternity 
of individual souls. ** It doth not follow,” he remarks, ^'because 
they held souls to be ingenerablc, that therefore they supposed 
souls to have existed from eternity of themselves unmade^ 
This was never asserted by theist or atheist. The philosophic 
theists, who maintained cetei'vitatem animoi'uvtf did, notwith* 
standing, assert their essential dependence upon the Deity, 
like that of the lights upon the sun, as if they were a kind of 
eternal eiTulgency, emanation, or eradiation, from an eternal 
Sun.” Intel!. Syst III. 429. 
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XIX. 


And from that contrast (before set forth) it follows, 
that soul is witness, solitary, bystander, spectator, 
and passive. 
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bha'shya. 

And from that contrast : the contrast of the possession of 
the three qualities. Contrast : reverse. Soul is void of quali- 
ties, is discriminative, enjoyer, &c. The contrast is that pre- 
sented by these attributes of soul ; and \hencc, the qualities 
ef goodness, foulness, and darkness being agents (active), it 
/Mows thdii eoul is (passive) witness. This sentence is syn. 
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tMtieally conBectfed with the preceding, regarding the multi** 
tudinousness of soul. The qualities, as agents, act ; a witness 
neither acts nor desists, from action. Again, abstraction (de. 
taehment) is an attribute (of soul) ; the property of being sole 
is detachment or abstraction, difference or distinctness (from 
all others) ; that is, it is distinct, or separate, from the three 
qualities. Next, being a bystander (is an attribute of soul) ; 
the condition of a middle man (or looker-on, or neutral). Soul 
is a bystander, like a wandering mendicant: as a vagrant 
ascetic is lonely and unconcerned, whilst the villagers are 
busily engaged in agriculture, so soul does not act where the 
qualities are present. Hence also proceed the properties of 
being a spectator and passive. From being a bystander, soul is 
a spectator, and is not a performer of those acts (which it 
contemplates). The three qualities, goodness, foulness, and 
darkness, engage in acts in the relation of agent and act ; not 
soul : and in this manner the existence of soul is demonstrated. 

But if soul is a non-agent, how does it exercise volition ? as 
I will practise virtue, I will not commit crime : here soul must 
be the agent ; for if soul is not the agent (then these purposes 
cannot be entertained). This is a dilemma : to explain which 
it is said — - 


COMMENT. 

In the preceding verse it was stated that soul was many ; in 
this, its other attributes are enumerated. 

The conjunction clia, in the term tasmdt-cTiaf connects the 
sentence with the preceding, or with bahutwam, ‘ multitudi- 
nousness.’ The contrast alluded to is that intimated in ver. 14, 
and is this: Soul has not the three qualities, it is discrimina- 
tive, it is perceptive, it is specific, it is rational, it is unprolific ; 
being the reverse, in these respects; of nature and its effects. 
Not being an*object of sense, but percipient of such objects, it 
observes and testifies to the existence of nature and its pro- 
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ducts, like an evidence in a lawsuit being plaiutifi and 4efeli* 
dant. * That which is irrational cannot observe, and that to 
which an object id apparent is a witness*^’ Solitariness is ' ex- 
emption from the three kinds of pain*(* ;* or, in fact, total ab» 
straction from the world : this is the necessary consequence 
of being devoid of the three qualities, which are essentially the 
same with pleasure, pain, and dulness ; and from them, there- 
fore, soul is equally free. From the satne cause, absence of 
qualities and insusceptibility of agreeable or disagreeable emo* 
tions, proceeds the next property of soul, that of being a 
bystander ; madhyasthay ‘ neutral, indifferent, unconcerned ;* 
uddainay ‘ neither rejoicing in pleasure, nor sorrowing in pain.* 
Qualities, and particularly foulness, are indispensable to acti- 
vity ; and being without them, soul is consequently inert : the 
same is considered to be also the necessary result of its being 
‘ discriminative and unprolific, or unproductive^.* Vijna'na 
Buikshu restricts the term sdkshiy * witness,* to the sense of 
‘ beholder,* distinguishing it from the other term, to which 
such a translation is more applicable, drauhtri, as importing 
one who has the object near to, or before, his eyes ; the latter 
implies seeing in general : hence he says, ‘ Soul witnesses or 
contemplates buddhi (intellect), and sees the other principles||.* 
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XX. 


Thbbefore, by i^eason of tmion with it, insMsit^ 
body seems sensiUe : and though tiie qualities be 
tive, the stranger (soul) appears as the agent, 
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BHASHYA, 

Hero soul is said to be possessed of sensation ; and in oonnee** 
tion with it, intellect and the other predicates of nature assum- 
ing the appearance of sense seem sentient: as in life, ajar 
with cold water appears to be cold, with warm water seems to 
be warm ; so intellect and the rest, from union with it, with 
soul, seem sensible. But the qualities perform the active 
application, (of sense), not the soul : for although in common 
it is said, soul is the doer, the goer, yet soul is not the agent. 
How so ? Though the qualities be active, (soul) the stranger 
appears as the agent There being activity of the qualities. 
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wml, wkich is ioditiferent, or ittotive, apposis ts £f It 'MM iht 
•geot ; iirhich it is dot. Here is tm illustraticni : as a onm wlM 
is fact a thief, being taken np idong with thieves, is snspeoted 
to be a thief idso ; so soul, being connected wi^ three active 
qualities, is supposed, though inert, to be active also. 

In this manner the distinction of the perceptible, impercep« 
tible, and thinking principles (ver. 2. p. 13) has been explained ; 
from the discrimination of which liberation is obtained. It is 
next expounded why the union of the two (chief) principles, 
nature and soul, takes place. 


COMMENT. 


It is here taught that the sentient faculty resides in smtli 
and not, as it appears to do, in th^ products of nature ; and 
that activity resides in the qualities, not, as it appears to do^ 
in soul. 

The term chitanA, from chit^ * to reflect,* means in general 
reason, intelligence but it is here applied to the possession 
•or exercise of every faculty proper to a sentient and thinking 
being. It is the attribute of soul only, as will be more dis- 
tinctly made clear when the functions of the senses, of con- 
sciousness, and intellect are explained, and they are shewn to be 
merely the vehicles or instruments through which ideas and 
notions are conveyed. They seem, however, to act indepen* 
dently, but this is merely from their v^nion with, or, more 
correctly, proximity to, soul ; aamyoga being explained by the 
commentators to mean here merely mnnidJidna^ * approxima- 
tion. In like manner, soul, which is contemplative, not active^ 
mover, though itself unmoved, appears to be active through m 
similar contiguity. ' I am sentient ; wishing to do, I do : here 
a Common origin or subject of action and reflection is appre- 
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hended*.’ & Taiwa Kavmudi. But thift is an error, as the 
site or subject of action and reflection is distinctf. The term 
linga in the first line is explained to denote mahat and the 
subtile products of pradhdna. Udddna^ ‘ indifferent,’ is said 
also to mean * inertj:/ 

But it appears that there are passages in the V^das and in 
the law-books which attribute agency to soul, and knowledge 
to huddhil]: and to meet this is supposed to be the purpose of the 
aphorism, * Agency from affection, intelligence from propin- 
quity!;’ that is, *The apparent agency of soul is from the 
affection (or operation) oibuddhi; the apparent intelligence 
of buddhi (understanding) is from the proximity of soul; 
neither is actual. Their mutual transfer of properties is like 
that of fire and iron in a heated bar, or of the sun and water, 
in the reflected rays of the former from the latterlf.’ S. Prav> 
iSf. In like manner the 8. Chandrikd exemplifies the doctrine 
by reference to buddhi, the organ of the understanding ; and 
furnishes also an example of the sense in which chitand, 
•intelligence,* is to be understood: ‘Thence the effect (of 
pradhdna), the category buddhi, which is unintelligent, is as 
it were intelligent, (seems to be that which says) I know, be- 
comes as it were endowed with knowledge** :* that is, it is not 
the understanding, but soul, that knows. This, however, ap- 
plies equally to all the other products of nature, as far as to 
the subtile rudiments, whether individually considered, or 
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as composing subtile body*. They are all non-sentient, of 
irrational and inert. Their activity depends on combination 
with the qualities ; their sentient power on proximity to soul : 
and the conjoint presence of these two properties leads to the 
erroneous belief that soul is agent, as well as sentient. 

3^^ ?T«TT II 

lU 3 II 

XXI. 

For the soul’s contemplation of nature, and for its 
abstraction, the union of both takes place, as of the 
halt and blind. By that union a creation is framed. 

555^: JT^TR^n^ 5 #»r 1 
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BHASHYA. 

The union of soul with nature is for its contemplation (of na-* 
ture); that is, soul contemplates nature (in the state of) intellecfe 
and the other efEects to the gross elements inclusive. For that 
object is the union of nature with soul ; and the same uniony 
which is also for the abstraction (of the latter), is like the 
aeeociation of the halt avd blind. As, a lame man and a 
blind man, deserted by their fellow-travellers, who in making 
their way with difficulty through a forest had been dispersed 
by robbers, happening to encounter each other, and entering 
into conversation so as to inspire mutual confidence, agreed to 
divide between them the duties of walking and of seeing ; 
accordingly the lame man was mounted on the blind man’s 
shoulders, and was thus carried on his journey, whilst the 
blind man was enabled to pursue his route by the directions of 
his companion. In the same manner the faculty of seeing is in 
soul, not that of moving ; it is like the lame man : the faculty 
of moving, but not of seeing, is in nature ; which resembles, 
therefore, the blind man. Further, as a separation takes place 
between the lame man and the blind man, when their mutual 
object is accomplished, and they have reached their journey’s 
end, so nature, having effected the liberation of soul, ceases to 
act ; and soul, having contemplated nature, obtains abstracted- 
ness ; and consequently, their respective purposes being effected^ 
the connexion between them is dissolved. 

Again, By that, by that union, a creation is framed.^AM the 
birth of a child proceeds fiom the uni<m of male and female, no 
the production of creation results from the connection ofna^ 
ture and soul. 
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The text next describes the particulars of all the products 
of nature. 

COMMENT. 

The objeol of the union of soul and nature, or the final libe- 
ration of the former by its knowledge of the latter, is hero 
explained. 

‘ Contemplation,* darsana, is considered to comprise ‘ frui- 
tion,* bhoga. As nature is devoid of sensibility and reflootion, 
it can neither eiijoy nor observe ; and its existence would be 
therefore without an object, unless there were some other one 
capable both of observation and fruition*. This other one is 
soul. But, again, as pain is inseparable from nature, so enjoy- 
ed soul desires, after a season, to be loosed from the combina- 
tion ; and this detachment, or the liberation of purified soul, 
necessarily requires some one froni which to be liberated : that 
some one is nature : consequently, for the . fulfilment of their 
respective ends — the fruition of nature, and liberation of soul — 
their mutual cooperation and combination arc essential. ‘ Ab- 
straction,* hiivalya/v^ explained by VACiiESPATr, ‘ The cause 
of the attribution of S(‘paration to purified soul, which cannot 
be without previous union with ftaturef/ But those results 
cannot be attained without the evolution of the products of 
nature, and consequently thcjy assume their several develop- 
ments, or, in other words, a ; as it is only 

in the state of discrete principles that nature is to be contfMu- 
plated by soul, and it is only by the exact appreciation of the 
same, and of their source, that soul caii dotach itself from na- 
ture. For both purposes, therefore, the world must exist, as 
developed from its material cause. 

There are passages in the Vedas, however, attributing crea- 
tion to soul ; as, * That was from it — From this soul was ethet 
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produced.** To this it is replied, that all that is herein in- 
tended is the attribution of the act of the inferior, or nature, 
to the superior soul : ‘ As in the world it is said that a king 
triumphs or is defeated, when it is not he, but his army, that 
suffers a defeat or achieves a victoryt.* S. Prav, Sam. 

\\\\\{ 

XXII. 

From iiaturo issues tlio j^reat one ; thence egotism : 
and from this tlio sixteenfold set : from five among 
the sixteen proeocul five eletnonts. 
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it 

^?TH‘ ^- 

f«nft ^ qs^t q^qr^t q^^qfT^^ltq*!!^ i ^- 
sq^irrsq^irf^irRi-qV filr ^ 
qqtT%^q^^ ^Twqq^^f^ ^^Rf qfKqrmf^^- 
f^qr «qRqR pf»iR qqn!qTrq"RTRRTf^f^%%- 
sqlf^iqR; I ^^fifR q^qi%f^ qrqrf^ qR^fqq sqr^ 
siRn'H qT^sr^?f?qtT?q q^M ii q^qf^^f^Riri 
qqqqr^i^q: i 5'*^ qr^Rr g^ qR 
^qRt II qrfq qqr qi^fq: g^qrfr^^tqqr: q^qqRRt 
qqqq^f-qqif^ q^qq^R^rf^ q^qiqqifq q* 
?qn% i qqR» q^^%q?q?T% rRq q^i f% ^^fq- 
^qqrq i 


B11ASH7A. 

Nature (pratrlti) is also termed ‘ the ehief one' (pradhana\ 
‘ the supreme’ {brahmin), ‘the undistinguished’ {artjakinin), *tha 
multi-eoinpreheiiding’ {hakiulkdndka) and nuiffd. Such are 
its synonyines. From that which is dtivoid of characteristic! at- 
tributes, or from ^(irude) nature, the great one {mahal) is pro- 
duced : this is also termed ‘ intellect’ {InuitUu .) ; it is also called 
(iiJU'/'i, or ‘demoniac;’ matt, or ‘understanding;’ ‘notoriety’ 
(Jchydti), ‘knowledge’ (Jndna), ‘wisdom’ (prdjnay From 
thence proceeds egotism, also called ‘ the origin of the ele- 
ments,’ &c. {bliutddi), ‘the luminous, {tAiijasa.)^ ‘ the modified’ 
(vaikritaX ‘conscience’ {abhirndna). From thin the sixteen 
fold set-^From this, from egotism, the class of sixteen is de- 
rived. This consists of the five subtile elements, or the arche- 
types of sound, touch, form, flavour, and odour : the synonymes 
of tan-rndtra are all words denoting ‘ subtile’ {saksh/aa) : also 
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the eleven orgaps, the ear, the skin, the eye, the tongue, the 
nose, ivhiph are the Aye organs of perception ; the voice, the 
band, the foot, and the organs of excretion and generation, 
y^hich are the fiye organs of action ; and, besides these, mind, 
making the eleventh, and being an organ of both action and 
sensation. These constitute the class of sixteen produced from 
egotism. From Jive among the sixteen. — From the five subtile 
elements proceed the five gross elements : as it is said, “ From 
the archetype sound, ether is produced ; from touch, air ; from 
form, light (or fife) ; from flavour, water ; from odour, earth : 
and thus from these five rudiments the five gross elements 
proceed.” As also it is said, “ From discriminative knowledge 
of perceptible and imperceptible principles and the thinking 
soul (see ver. 2) liberation is obtained.” Now therefore intel- 
lect and the rest, to the gross elements inclusive, forming 
twenty- three categories, have been specified (in the text) ; the 
undiscrete principle has been described (see ver. 15, 16) ; and 
soul has been explained (ver. 18, 19) ; and these constitute the 
twenty-Jive tatwas (physical and metaphysical categories of the 
Sdnkhya system of philosophy). He who knows the universe 
to be composed of these principles — called tatwas, from the 
abstract of tad, ‘ that,’ implying the abstract existence of those 
principles — as it is said; ”He who knows the twenty-five 
principles, whatever order of life he may have entered, and 
whether he wear braided hair, a top-knot only, or "be shavem 
he is liberated : of this there is no doubt.” (See p. 1.) The 
twenty-five categories are, nature, soul, intellect, egotism, the 
five subtile (or rudimental) elements, the eleven organs of 
sensation and of action, and the five gross elements. 

It is stated in this stanza, from nature issues the great one. 
What is meant by that great one is next defined. 

COMMENT. 

The categories of "the Sankhya system have been before 
alluded to (ver. 3. p. 16), in explanation of their mutual re- 
lations, and of the properties which they have in common, or 
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by which they are discrixiiinated from one another ; but we 
have them here enumerated in the order of their production, 
as pre&toiy to a detailed description of them and of their fiine-. 
tions contained in the following stanzas. 

The generic term for the twenty-five principles, tattwa^ 
or as usually and with equal correctness written tatwa, is ex- 
plained by Gaurapada to mean * the abstract existence,^ 
astitwa*, overlay esaentiu of tat^, that ; that thing, which is 
the object of philosophical investigation, or which has a real 
existence, and must be known. The more common etymology, 
taty ‘that,* and twam, ‘thou* belongs to the Vdddnta system ; 
as in the Mohdivakya, tat-twam asiy ‘ that (supreme soul) thou 
art,* implies the identity of universal and individualized spirit. 
We have in the scholia of Gaurapada, on this stanza some 
synonymes of nature and the two first principles, the analysis 
of which elucidates the ideas entertained of them by the. Sin- 
khyas. The succeeding stanzas will afford an opportunity of 
adverting to the terms used for intellect and egotism, and we 
may here confine the enquiry to the synonymes of nature 
or matter. 

Prakriti, as has been previously, mentioned (p, 17), inti- 
mates, that which precedes, or is prior to, making ; that which 
is not made from any thing else. It is also used relatively, to 
signify that which is the source from which a product is deriv- 
ed ; so that mahat is the prakriti of ahankArdy &c. (see p. 18). 
Here, however, our business is with the primary source of all 
material products, and the term indicates merely that which 
preceded {pra) production {kriti) ; what that may have been 
is left wholly undefined or unimplied by the particular term. 
The same may be said of it agreeably to another etymology 
given in the Sdnkhya Sdra, where pra is interpreted by prak^ 
riahta, * principal, chief, best,* analogously to its other denomi- 
nation, pradhdna, ‘the chief.* Pradhdna is derived from 
‘ principal,' and dhd, to ‘ hold :* ‘ that in which all genera- 
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ted effect ie comprehended*/ The next sjnonyme, avyakta 
Hhe unseparated, the undistinguished, the unperceived,’ has 
been also previously noticed (p 41). as derived from ar^a, * ta 
make clear,’ with vi, separative preposition, and the negative a 
prefixed : the term is of as frequent occurrence as either of the 
preceding, and is constantly used as a synonyme of pmkriti 
in the Puranas and in Manu. Brah/me, which is to be carefully 
distinguished frqm BrahmA,, the personified creative power, is 
ordinarily applied either (o ^he Y^das pr supreme spirit, and is 
an uncpminou synonyme of prakTiih\ but as derived from 
vriha, * to increase,’ it implies the first principle of which the 
expansion becomes all perceptible objects. Bahudh&naica is 
derived, like ^adh&na from dhd, * to hold ;* dhdnaka, ‘ the 
holder’ pr ‘ cornprehender’ of balm, ‘ much,* of all things. Jfd- 
yd, in its ordinary sense of ‘ illusion,* is applied to prakHtu 
not by the Sdnkhyas, for they maintain the reality of existing 
things, but by the Y^d&ntis and Pauranikas, who regard crea- 
* tion as a delusion or as a sport of the creator : it is derived 
from the root ma, * to measure,* and may here perhaps imply 
either ' comprehension,* like pnjitdhdnay or ‘ extension.^ There 
is no explanation of the terrp by any of the Scholiasts, 
ViJNANA Bhirshu quptps the Y^das to shew that it is synony- 
mous with pi^(ikritif. In the Sdnkhha we have other syno- 
nymes, as, * power, ^vvapir, ’the upborn, the un- 

produced tavuis, darkness and avidyd, ‘ ignora-ncej/ 

Now what is to be considered ps the sense of these words ? 
By what equivalent is jprakriti to be best rendered ? Professor 
Lasspp translates it procreairix, but this seems to convey too 
mqch the idea pf personality, and therefore, althojugh very 
well agreeing with the original term as used by the Faurapiks, 
where p:rakHti is compionly personified, yet it cap scarcely be 
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considered as indicative of that which not only produces, but 
is the thing produced, being at once the origin and substance 
of all things. Mr. Colebrooke has rendered the term some- 
times by * nature/ and sometimes by * matter:’ the former ex- 
presses both the parent and the progeny, and agrees in being 
also the constant subjects of prosopopeia. It is therefore, pre- 
femble to perhaps any synoiiyme that the English language 
can oifer. At the same time the correct equivalent is ' mfitter, 
matenHa, quasi matter, * the substance and source of material 
things not, however, crude, visible, or divisible matter, but 
that first principle Of the Pythagoreans dnd Platonists, and of 
Aristotle, which having neither parts, nor form, nor sense, nor 
quantity, nor any of the properties of body, was yet the one 
universal, incorporeal, invisible substance from which all bodies 
\vere derived. Aio iii r^v tov yeyovoro^ oparov icaJ iravrtag 
td<rQviTOv pLfirepa koi viroSoxh^ y^v fiYire aipa (xirpre irvp 

pJlpre iiSwp XeywiAcv, piire ocra ck rovim fxiyre &v ravra 
yiyovev. aXK avoparov elSdf n fcai a/uioptpov TravSx^i* Timaeus. 
See also the Physics, p. III. c. 6. That we are to understand 
this of the prakrHi of the Sankhyas is evident from the mean- 
ing of its several appellations. It is also said by Vijnana 
Bhikshu, that * the world is merely modification of form, of 
which prakriti is the materiality ‘ It is not individual or 
formal, but universal material^.' 8, Pr. Bhdshya. Its invi- 
sibility is, as we have seen (ver. 8. p. 29), attributed, not to its 
non-existence, but to its subtilty {saukshmya), Prakriti is 
also defined ‘ the equilibrium of the three qualitiesj / and here 
it differs from the subject matter of Aristotle in having quali- 
ties. These qualities however, yihWsi prakriti is yet unevolved, 
Centralize each other, and are scarcely qualities as regards 
primary nature, because their loss Of equilibrium, or their ac- 
tivity, is concurrent with the discontinuance of prakriti as 
separate from its products. So far, however, prakriti may 
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be considered as different from the brute matter of the 
ancient physiologists, that it produces products of its own 
Energy or power for a special cause, and is therefore 
more akin to the “ plastic nature that acts, ei/e^ca toS, 
for the sake of something.** In the Sdnkhya system, how- 
*eTer, such nature is not distinct from matter itself, whilst 
it appears to be a different principle in the writings of the 
Greek philosophers, although not always very intelligibly 
described ; for, as Cudworth observes of Aristotle, “ he nowhere 
declares of this nature of his, whether it be corporeal or in- 
corporeal^ substantial or accidental.** To conclude, we are to 
understand of the prakriti of the Sankhyas, primary, subtile, 
universal substance, undergoing modification through its own 
energy, and for a special motive, by which it is manifest as 
individual and formal substance^ varied according to the pre- 
dominance of qualities, which are equipoised and inert in the 
parent, and unequal and active in the progeny. 


f ?nJT RTUT ii 

XXIII. 

Ascertainment is intellect. Virtue, knowledge, dis- 
passion, and power are its faculties, partaking of good- 
ness. Those partaking of darkness are the reverse. 

^ tiRf 
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bha'shya. 

The definition of intellect is ascertainment Ascertaining 
(discerning, determining) is ascertainment : as in the seed the 
future germinating shoot is contained, so is determination (in 
intellect). This is a jar, this is cloth : that intellect which 
will so determine is so defined. This intellect has eight 
members, according to the twofold affection of goodness and- 
darkness. The first kind, or intellect, partakiv fj of goodness, 
is of four kinds, virtue^ knowledge, disjxmion, pawe7\ VirtuCf 
comprises humanity, benevolence, and acts of restraint (yama) 
and of obligation {niynma). The former are said in the Patan- 
gala to be, restraint of cruelty, of falsehood, of dishonesty, of 
incontinence, and of avarice : the latter are the obligations of 
purification, contentment, religious austerity, sacred study, and 
worship of God, Knowledge has for its synonymes, manifesta- 
tion, certainty, light. It is of two kinds, external and intenial. 
The former is (knowledge of) the V^das and their six subordi- 
nate branches, recitation, ritual, grammar, glossary, prosody, 
and astronomy ; also (ot) the paranas, and of logic, theology, 
and law. Internal knowledge is that of nature and soul, or 
(the discrimination that) this is nature, the equipoised condi- 
tion of goodness, foulness, and darkness ; that is soul, perfect; 
devoid of qualities, pervading, and sentient. By external^ 
knowledge worldly distinction or admiration is acquired; by 
internal knowledge, libemtion. Dispassion is also of two 
kinds, external and internal. The former is the indifference of 
one who contemns sensible objects from observing their defects, 
or the trouble of acquiring and preserving them ; ibe incon- 
venience of attachment to them ; their liability to decay ; and 
the injustice they cause. The latter is the indifference of one 
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who is desirous of liberation, and looks upon nature as if it 
was a piece of witchcraft or a dream. Powefi\ is the abstract 
property of a superior (or divine) being : it is eightfold, (the 
capacity of) minuteness, magnitude, heaviness, lightness, reach, 
gratification of will, dominion, subjugation, and irresistible 
purpose. Atomic existence is meant by ‘ minuteness ;* so that 
a person becoming atomically subtile or minute may traverse 
the world : * magnitude’ is said of one who may make himself 
a giant : ‘ lightness’ is having limbs like the fibres of the lotus 
stalk, or like cotton, so as to be able to stand upon the tops of 
the filaments of a flower : * reach’ is attainment of a desired 
object by going to the place where it is situated, wherever that 
may be : ‘gratification of will’ is obtaining or effecting what- 
ever is desired : ' dominion* is governing the thre^e worlds, as a 
king: ‘subjugation’ is having all things subject : ‘ irresistible 
purpose’ is compelling the site, rest, and motion of all things, 
from Brahmi to a block, agreeably to the will of the person 
endowed with this faculty. These are the four properties of 
intellect which soul obtains when the qualities of foulness and 
darkness are overcome by that of goodness. 

But those partaking of darkness arc the rey6?’se.—rWhdn 
intellect is influenced by the quality of darkness, then its four 
properties are the reverse of the above ; they are, vice, igno- 
rance, passion, and weakness. In this manner intellect having 
eight members, as it is affected by goodness or foulness, ia 
produced from the undiscrcte principle having the three 
qualities. 

Intellect has thus been explained. Egotism is next des- 
cribed. 


COMMENT. 


The first product of nature, or intellect, is here described by 
its properties. 
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Intellect (buddhi) is adhyavasdya*. It is not easy to offer 
a satisfactory equivalent for this word, nor to understand pre« 
oisely what is meant by it. In the AToara Koaha it occura as 
a synonyme of ' effort, strenuous and continued effort# 

perseverance according to Ba'ma'srama, * possessing gieat 
povverj/ He derives it from so antakarmmani\\, ‘ finishing, 
making end of/ with adhi%, ‘ over/ and aralT, ‘ off that is,. en- 
tirely or absolutely ending or effecting ; as in the Hitopaddaa : 
^ The precepts of knowledge confer not the least benefit on one 
who is afraid of exertion : of what use is a lamp to a blind man, 
though it be within his reach**/ In the Mit&kahxra, utadlta 
is explained, * Effort (or perseverance) in the performance of 
acts accomplishing the objects of mantt/ In the Bluittv 
KAvya we have the word used in the sense of ‘ wish, purpose# 
determination •/ ‘ The bird said to the monkeys. You have not 
studied the law, if at such a season you wish (or resolve) 
to dieJJ/ 

In a preceding passage (ver. 6) the phrase pi^ati viahaya 
adhyavaadyaWWf * ascertainment of several objects, was given as 
the definition of di'ish'ta, ‘ perception / and the explanation of 
th’e Scholiast, buddhivydpdra jndnam%%, ‘ knowledge, which 
is the exercise of the intellectual faculty,’ was cited (p. 23). 
The same commentator, Vachespati, here defines it, Hhe 
specific function of intellect, not differing from intellect, itself / 
or, to quote the passage at length, * Ascertainment is intellect, 
from the identity of the act and the agent, as will be explained. 
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Every one who engages in any matter first observes, Of cow* 
aiders ; he next reflects, it is I who am concerned in this ; and 
then deiermvneSy this is to be done by me , thence he pro* 
ceeds to act : this is familiar to every one. Thence this as* 
certaiiimeut that such act is to be done is the determination 
of intellect, which is as it were endowed with reason, from the 
proximity of the sentient principle. This is the specific func* 
tion of intellect, not diiiering from intellect itself ; and the defi- 
nition of intellect is ascertainment, as that comprehends both 
its generic and specific distinctions*.* 

The explanation of the £f. ChandHkd is to the same effect : 
Adhyavas&ya is a sort of modified condition of intellect, as 
flame is of a lamp ; it is certainty in this form, such an act is 
to be done by me.f * 

The explanations, however, would rather seem to intimate 
intention, or volition, or, at least, the determination to act after 
reflection ; but the determination or conclusion that such an 
act should be done, does not necessarily signify that it shall be 
done : it is only the conclusion or ascertainment of its fitness. 
This function of the intellect, also, is not indispensably con- 
nected with the notion of will ; as in the example given by 
GauRAPADA ; where, in the simple conclusion after considera- 
tion, " this object is ajar; that, is a piece of cloth,” no wish, 
or will, is indicated; no act follows. It is clear also that he 
considers adhyavasdya merely as the functions of intellect, in 
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exercise : they are in intellect^ and part of it, as the germ is 
in the seed, until brought into activity. Intellect is only an 
instrument ; that which, having received the ideas or images 
conveyed through the organa of sense, and the mind, constructs 
them into a conclusive idea, which it presents to soul. Its 
function in exercise, therefore, is ascertainment or certainty, as 
described in the 8. Pmvacliana Shdahja^ which explains 
otdhyavas&yat * the synonyme, as well as bvddhi^ of great prin- 
ciple (mahat), and its specific function denominated ascer- 
tainment *.* 

The other synonymes of this principle are, hiddhi, derived 
from bvdh, ^ to know,' ^ knowing, intellect.’ Maltat, ‘ great, the 
great principle * The first and most important of the products 
ofnature, and presiding over and pervading the wholef.* AmHl: 
this is a very unusual and questionable denomination. It 
occurs only in the 8. Bkanhya, and may be an error, perhaps 
for one of the synonymes of bnddhi in the Amara 

koaha. It cannot be connected with aaum, * a demon,- as if the 
faculty were incompetent to convey divine knowledge ; for one 
of its properties, in connexion with the quality of goodness, is 
jnydna , ' true knowledge.* There is no good reason why it 
should be derived from Asuni, the pupil of Kapila, unless 
allusion is made to some personification of intellect, as the 
bride of the sage. No explanation of the word is given in the 
Bhdahya^ and 1 must confess my inability to suggest one en- 
titled to any confidence. Mali means * understanding man* 
ydte anayd^ that by which any thing is understood. Khydti 
properly signifies ‘fame but here means ‘notoriety, notion, 
familiar knowledge as in the Smriti, ‘ The great one it is, 
whence the familiar notions of the universe are always pro- 
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tJuced*.* JnyAna is usually the terra for ‘true or diving 
knowledge knowledge of matter and spirit leailiug to libera* 
tion ; but it is here employed in its generic purport, * that by 
which things are known.’ The same may be said of prajnd^ 
which is also commonly used in the sense of * true wisdom/ 
but here implies merely, ‘ that by which knowledge is obtain- 
ed/ prajiiAyaU anayd, as Ramasuama expounds it. Several 
of these terms, in their technical, os well as literal application, 
bear an* analogy to the vov^ of Aristotle, and the of 

Plato. M. Cousin considers the category to be ‘une sorto 
d’ame du monde.’ It is, however, the instrument most proxi- 
mate to soul, by which the latter perceives, wills, and acts. 

Intellect is of two kinds, or has two sets of properties, as it 
is influenced or affected by the opposite qualities, goodness and 
darkness. The former are, ‘virtue/ dherma\ ‘knowledge, 
jnyana ; * dispassion,’ vairagya ; and ‘ power,’ aitmmryya. The 
latter are their negatives, ‘ vice/ adherim ; ‘ ignorance,’ ajnyana\ 
’passion,’ amiragya; and ‘weakness/ animwaryya. These 
again comprehend specific varieties. 

Dherma, ‘ virtue,’ according to the 8, Bhanhya^ comprehends 
morality and religion. The 8. Tafwa Kaunindi explains it, 
• The cause of happiness and libcrationt.’ As the source of 
prosperity and happiness in life, it is the discharge of religious 
and moral obligations}: ; as the means of liberation, it is the 
observance of the eightfold yoga, or eight modes of contempla- 
tive devotionll. Jnyana, or ‘ knowledge/ is defined by the 
same Scholiast to be, ‘ distinct notion of the difference between 
the three qualities and 8oul§/ * Dispassion,’ vairdgya, is the 
extinction of rdqa, ‘ colour,’ or passion, which like dyes of vari- 
ous hues tinctures the souW.’ ‘ Power/ aiswaryya, is the posscs- 
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stott of superhuman faculties; It is always termed eightfold^ 
even in the 8. Bhdshyiii although nine varieties are therc^ 
named : one of themj however, ‘ heaviness,* ganmarty finds no 
place among the definitions given there, e.ny more than in 
other authorities. It may be supposed to be included under 
the faculty of magnitude. 

The four first faeulties^ minuteness,* anirrtd j * lightness,^ 
laghimd ; ‘ reach,* prdpti ; and ^ magnitude/ viahinid 5 explain*^ 
ed and illustrated every where in the same way. Aoeording 
to Yachespati, the person endowed with the first Can make his 
way into a ttolid rock; with the setfond, he may ascend to the 
solar sphere upon a sunbeam) or, as Moore has it, may dance 
on a beam of the sun with the third, he can touch the moon 
with the tip of fitiger : and Urith the fourth, he may expand 
himself so as to occupy all spaoc. The latter four faculties are! 
less distinctly defined, and are sometimes confounded : the 
shades of difference arc indeed so slight, that they may all bel 
resolved into one, * absolute power over matter.^ • Gratifica- 
tion of will,* prakamya, is generally defined by ichchhanabhi- 
ghata^j unobstruction of wish of, os explaitied by Hemachanj 
DUA, in his commentary on his own Lexicon, ‘ The wishes of a 
person possessing this faculty are unimpeded by the properties 
of material nature, such as form and the like ; so that he can 
swim, dive, or float in earth as readily as in waterf .* This is 
sometimes adduced in illustration of the meaning of the next 
faculty, but less accurately. That, is termed vasitd, which 
Vachespati defines, * absolute subjugation of the elements and 
elementary beingsj.* The Chandrikd makes it ‘ independance 
on matterll,* which is much the same as prdkdmya J and a 
similar confusion occurs in Ramasrama’s commentary on 
Amara, for he illustrates it by ‘ swimming or diving on dry 
land§.’ * Subjugation of nature* is the usually accepted import 
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•8 Hkmaghandra. ^ Thus as (with this faculty) any one deter- 
mines the elements shall be» so they remain*.” The next 
fiusultyis 'dominion,* According- to Vaghe^spati, it is 

* disposition at will of the production, arrangement, and ex- 
penditure of the elements and elementary ^ingsf.’ Naba- 
Yana explains it, ' directing or impelling them at will;^.' Bamas- 
RAMA interprets it prcMiutva^ * dominion, sovereignty ; under 
which inanimate things obey command||.’ The last faculty is 
termed yatrakdrndvasAyitd^ In Ramasrama’s commentary he 
reads the word kd'ind/vaa&yitd^ ; and the only variety he notices 
is that of the sibilant, which is sometimes, he observes, the 
dental, instead of the palatal letterlf. According to the latter 
reading it is derived from ‘to sleep;* to the former, 
from sotf, ‘to destroy:* in either, with ava prefixed, 
meaning, as Ramasrama explains it, ‘he who tranquillizes 
or destroys (that is, accomplishes) his dcsiresJJ.* The 
reading of Qaurapada is, however, yatrakarndvaadyUd, 
as one compound ; and the common definition of the 
term is ‘true (infalliable) purpose|||j,’ wherever exercised: 
‘ Whatever the person having this faculty intends or proposes 
must be complied with by that which is the subject of his pur- 
pose ; the elements themselves must conform to his designs§§. 
The Chandrikd has, ‘ Whatever the will pioposes, that it 
obtainsW.* He'machandua, in his text, gives the word as in 
the Bhdnhya^ yatrakdnidvfusdyitivom ; and cx[)lains it, ‘ he 
who accomplishes his desires, to whatever they may be direct- 
ed*** :* and he illustrates it by saying that ‘ an arhaU or 
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Bftuddha saint, can, by virtun of this fitcnlty, contrut poison 
into ambrosia, and administer it as means of vitality*.* 


II R 8 II 

XXIV. 

CoNSCiovsNBSs is egotism. Thence proceeds a two- 
fold creation. The elevenfold set is one : the five 
elemental rudiments are the other. 
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bhXshya. 

The elevenfold set: the eleven organs. The jive elemental 
viid/iments : elementary matter of five kinds, or the rudiments, 
sound, touch, form, flavour, and odour. What sort of creation 
proceeds from that which is thus defined is next explained. 

COMMENT 

TKe third category is here specified, and described as the 
source of the senses and their respective objects. 

The term here given as the synonytne and definition of 
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^ egotism/ ahantdraf, is dbkimdmt tnnshted 'oonacions* 
MBS.* The ordimury sense of both words is pride, and the 
technical import is ‘the pride or conceit of individuality;’ 
* self-sufficiency the notion that ‘I do, I feel, I think, I am,’ 
as explained by Yachespati : ‘ I alone preside and have power 
over all that is perceived and known, and all these objects of 
sense are for my use. There is no other supreme except I ; 1 
AM,^ This pride, from its exclusive (selfish) application, h 
egotismil.’ The principle, therefore, is something more in 
Hindu metaphysics than mere consciousness, or conscience. 
It might be better expressed, perhaps, by ‘ le moi,’ as it adds 
to the simple conception of individuality the notion of self- 
property, the concentration of all objects and interests and 
feelings in the individual. 

The other synonymes of this category express rather modifi- 
cations of it, as the next stanza intimates. Taijasa, ‘ the active’ 
or ‘ the ardent,* from ‘ light, splendour, ardour,’ refers to 

its animating or exciting influence on human actions, in con- 
nection with the quality of foulness. B/iiifddif, ^ primitive 
element,’ and vaikrita^, * the modified,’ as explained in the 
Bhdshya on the next verse, regard its being, in connection 
with darkness and goodness, the principle from which the 
organs and objects of sense proceed : for it must not be for- 
gotten, that this category of egotism or consciousness has a 
physical, not a metaphysical, character, according to the 
3&nkhya philosophy, being the organ or instrument by which 
the impression of individuality is conveyed to soul. It is in 
this capacity that it may be considered the primary element, 
the parent of the rudiments of the elements, or the objects of 
sense, and of the organs by which they are perceived. It is. 
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in fact, the same with both these, as it is only by the applica- 
tion of our own senses to the objects of sense that we can 
become conscious of individual existence. 

II « 

B iuh ii 

XXV. 

From consciousness, affected by goodness, proceeds 
the good elevenfold set : from it, as a dark origin of 
being, come elementary particles: both issue from 
that principle affected by foulness. 
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BHASHYA. 

When goodness predominates in egotism over darkness and 
foulness^ that egotism is of the pure kind ; the name of which, 
according to ancient teochers, was vaih^'Ka, ‘ the modified.’ 
From this modified egotism the class of eleven organs is pro- 
duced. The good set : perfect organs ; adequate to their func- 
tions : the set is thence called good. Again ; from it as a dark 
origin of beings, ibc. — When darkness predominates in egotism 
over goodness and foulness, that egotism is called dark, or, as 
it was named by the old masters, * primitive element,’ bhUiddi. 
From it come elementary paHicle8;ihe fivefold set. The 
first element of the elements is darkness ; therefore it is usually 
called the dark : from that primitive element the fivefold rudi- 
mental set proceed. Both issue ftwri that principle affected 
by foulness : that is, the egotism in which foulness predomi- 
nates over goodness and darkness takes the denomination 
taijasa, ‘ the active and from that both proceed ; both the 
eleven organs and five rudiments. For the pure egotism, which 
is mikrita, * the modified,’ becoming so modified, produces the 
eleven organs : but to do this it takes active egotism for its 
as&dstant ; for pure (sdtwika) egotism is inert, and is only able 
to produce the organs when combined with the active. In 
l&e manner the dark egotism, or that 'which is' called ’ primi- 
tive element’ is inert, and becomes active only in union with 
the active, when it produces the five rudiments. Therefore it 
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in said, both the organs of sense and their objects issne firom 
the modification of egotism affected by foulness. The good 
elevenfold set proceeds from modified egotism, or that which 
is affected by the quality of goodness, l%ey are next 
particularized. 


COMMENT. 

The prodiictR of egotism are here described as prooe^ing^ 
from three modifications of that principle, varied by the in- 
fluence of the three qualities. 

The terms used to designate the ‘ pure/ or aatwika principle; 
the ‘ dark/ or id'mma ; and the * foul/ or rdjasa ; ‘ variety of 
egotism/ or vaikrita, bhUfudi, and iaijasa ; have been explain- 
ed. According to our text, as understood by the ScholiastSr 
the eleven organs of sense issue from pure or modified ^otismp 
and the five rudiments from elemental egotism ; both being 
influenced by ardent or active egotism.’ The commentator 
on the S, Praveuihava has a rather different explanation, in- * 
terpreting ^kadasaht, * eleventh/ not * elevenfold according to 
him, this eleventh, which is mind, proceeds from the first kind 
of egotism ; the other ten from the second kind ; and the ele- 
ments from the tliird. Sutni : The pure eleventh (organ) 
proceeds from modified egotism. Comment: Eleventh, ia 
mind, which in the class of sixteen organs and rudiments is 
of the quality of goodness ; therefore it is bom from egotism^, 
affected by goodness, called mihita. This is the sense. Henoe 
it follows, that from egotism, affected by foulness, proceed the 
other ten organs of sense ; and from egotism, affected by 
darkness, proceed the rudiments*.” This interpretation 
he defends by the authority of the law-books and Puranas; 
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voA be gives a similar . turn, although rather indistinctly 
expressed, toihe text of the KaAka. In the stanzas subse- 
tiuent to this, to ver. 37, the organs of sense are fully 
described, and in ver. 38 the text returns to the ele- 
ments. It is not neoessary, therefore, to enter upon any 
explanation of them in this place. There is a remarkable ex- 
pression in the Bhdahya, which presents a notion familiar to 
all ancient cosmogonies. Gaurapada says, ' the first of the 
elements was darkness^.' It is the first of the * elements,' not 
the first of ‘ things for it was preceded by luievolved nature 
and intellect, and it is itself a' modified form of individuality. 
It therefore harmonizes perfectly well with the prevailing ideas 
in the ancient world, of the state of* things anterior to ele- 
mentary or visible creation, when chaos was, and night," 
and when 


NwUus adhuc mnndo prfebebat lumina* Titan, 

Ncc nova crescendo reparabat cornua Phoebe. 

In the influence of the quality of foulness, or passion, for the 
word rajds has both senses, may be suspected an affinity to 
the doctrine of an active principle, the moving mind, the eroa^ 
that set inert matter into motion, and produced created things. 


XXVI. 

Inteulbctual organs are, the eyes, the ears, the nose, 
the tongue, and the skin : those of action are, the 
voice, hands,’ feet, the excretory osgan, and that of 
generation. 
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bha'shya. 

Reckoning from the eye to the organ of touch, the organs 
arc called * intellectual/ Touched by it, the organ of touch, 
>vhich is the skin : theuce the term for the skiu which is used 
(in the text), ‘ that which touches,' f*parmnaka. Intellectual^ 
organs are five, os they ascertain or know (severally) five ob- 
jects, or sound, touch, form, flavour, and smell. Those of ac^ 
tio7i, dkc . — They perform acts, whence they are called ‘ organs 
of action :’ thus, the voice articulates ; the hands variously 
manipulate ; the feet etfect motion ; the excretory organ, excre- 
tion ; and the sexual organ, generation. Thus are enumerated 
ten organs, five of intellect and five of action. The character 
and nature of the eleventh, or mind, is next described. 

COMMENT. 

The five instruments or means of perception and five of ac- 
tion, products of egotism, are enumerated in this stanza. 

The term * organs’ is correctly applicable to the material 
instruments by which perception is exercised ; but it is not to 
be understood of the gross corporefil bodies, the visible eye, 
ear» hand, which are parts of gross body. The word * sen« 
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sea’ would therefore be a less equivocal term, only that it does 
hot so distinctly convey the idea of an instrument which, though 
Subtile, is substantial. The original word, indnya, is defined 
to mean whatever relates or belongs to indray said to be a 
synonyme of soul, the senses being indicative, being marks or 
signs, of the presence of soul*: accordingly each is denomina- 
ted a linga (see p. 24), ‘ a characteristic feature or indication/*!" 

XXVII. 

(lit this set is'i mind, wliich is both (an organ of 
sensation and of action). It ponders, and it is an or- 
gan as being cognate with the rest. They ore numer- 
ous by specific modification of qualities, and so arc 
external diversities. 
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BHASHVA. 

Iloro, as one of tho class of organs, mind is said to be both. 
Among the organs of sensation it is one of sensation, and 
among those of action it is an organ of action also. As it 
performs the function of the organs of sensation and of those ^ 
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of action it belongs to both. It pariders (or purposes) ; whence 
the term sankalpaka. It is also an organ as being cognate 
with the rest ; for such is the meaning of the word sadhermya. 
The organs of sensation and action being (cognate or) produced, 
along with mind, from egotism affected by goodness, have this 
(property, of origin) in common with mind; and from this com- 
mon property mind is an organ likewise. 

Thus eleven organs are produced from egotism affected by 
goodness. What, then, is the function (vritti) of mind ? Re- 
flection (sankdljxi) is its function. Sound and the rest are the 
functions of the organs of sensation. Speech and the rest are 
the functions of the organs of action. Now are tlicsc various 
organs, apprehending various objects, so created by Iswara ? 
or are they self-generated? since nature, intellect, and egotism, 
are devoid of sense ; and soul is devoid of action. Thence 
according to the Saiikhya doctrine, a certain spontaneity is the 
cause (of the variety of the senses). Therefore it is addded. 
They are nn'memm hy spf'rific modijlcatum of gualities, 
and so are external di versilies : thixt is, the several objects 
of these eleven organs, or sound, touch, form, flavour, and 
odour, which are the objects of five; speech, manipulation, 
motion, excretion, and generation, the obj(^cts of other five; 
and reflexion, the obj(.*ct of mind ; these all proceed from 
specific modification of qualities. From the variety (or special 
difference) of such inodilicatioiis of the qualities the multifari- 
ousuess of the organs proceeds, as well as tlie diversity of 
external objects : consequently this variety is not the work of 
Iswant, nor of €»goti.sni, nor of intellect, nor of nature, nor of 
soul; but from modification of the qualities, produced by 
spontaneity. It docs not proceed designedly (it is not the re- 
sult of a will to act), because the qualities are non-seritient 
(unconscious or irrational). How then does it take place? 
This, as will be afterwards explained, is in like manner as the 
secretion of milk is for the growth of the calf, so the proceed- 
ings of nature take place for the liberation of soul, without 
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soul’s being cognizant of them ; so the unconscious qualities 
become modified by the existence of the eleven organs, and 
their varieties are thenoe derived. Hence the eyo is placed 
in its elevated orbit for the purpose of looking up to heaven ; 
and in like manner the nose, the ear, the tongue are cominodi-> 
onsly situated for the apprehension of their respective objects j 
the organs of action are also distributed conveniently for the 
discharge of their several duties of their own nature, through 
the modification of the qualities, not as their objects ; as it ia 
elsewhere said, ** Qualities abide in qualities ; that which is 
the function of the qualities is their object.** External diversi- 
ties, therefore, are to be regarded as made by the qualities : 
this is the meaning of the text. Of which nature is the 
cause. 

The several functions of the organs are next specified, 

COMMENT. 

After defining mind as an instrument both of sensation and 
of action, this ver.se explains bow it is that there arc various 
organs and objects of sense ; and it is said to depend ia both 
cases upon specific modifications of the qualities of nature. 

Mind is an instruincnt both of sensation and of action. Its 
function is mnkuVpa^ a word that more commonly means ‘ re-i 
solve, purpose, expectation ; as in the Uxtopudesa, ‘ the crow,* 
JLagkupatanaka^ says, * All has been heard by me ; and this is 
iny resolve, that we must ho friends*,’ And Menu: ‘Desire 
is the root of expectation ; sacrifice is its product‘|':* or, as 
Kxjlluka Bhatta explains it, ‘ Sankalpa is understanding to 
this effect, that by a certain ceremony a desired consequence 
is effectedl:.* In both passages the notion of ‘ conclusion from 
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foregone premises’ is conveyed, and that seems to be its mean* 
ing here. Thus Yachaspati explains it: ‘The mind carefully 
considers a substance perceived by an organ of sense, (and 
determines) this is simple, that is not so ; or discriminates them 
by their condition of predicate and predicable*.’ Again, it is 
said, “ First, knowledge or perception is simple (inconsiderate), 
like the knowledge of a child, a dumb man, or the like : it is 
produced by the mere thing ; but when, after this, the thing, 
as distinguished by its properties, by its genus, and the like, 
is recognised by the understanding, and intellect is in accor- 
dance with perception, that period (or interval) of deteraiina- 
tion is the operation of the mind.** Here, then, sanhalpa is the 
process of reflection, the consideration of the object of simple 
perception, so as to form a definite idea, which mind transmits, 
through individuality and intellect, to soul. In this way mind 
is an organ both of perception and action ; perceiving the ob- 
jects presented by the senses, and forming them into a positive 
idea. It is further identified with both classes of organs by 
originating from the same source, egotism affected by goodness ; 
and consequently it consists of the same materialf. 

The second portion of the stanza conveys a doctrine that is 
not very intelligible. The variety of the senses and of the ob- 
jects of the senses is said to arise spontaneously in them, from 
specific modification of the three qualities. Vaijhaspati under- 
stands the allusion to external objects to be merely illustrative ; 
that is, the internal organs are diversified by modification of 
the qualities, in the same manner that external objects are 
varied by the same modifioationj:* and the translation follows 
this explanation. In the Bhashya a different reading in the 
.original occurred, which would require the passage to be ren- 
dered, ‘ and from variety of external objectsil;* thus ascribing 
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the diversity of the organs, not only to modification o£ the 
qualities, but to the diversity of external objects, which require 
suitable, and therefore various organs for their apprehension. 
The reading is, however, clearly incompatible with his argu- 
ment, although Gaurapada is somewhat obscure ; but the 
variety is noticed and admitted by the author of the ChandriJea'*, 
The S, Pravachana Bhaahtfa considers the inultifaTiousness 
spoken of in the Sutra, which conveys apparently a similar 
doctrine to that of the Karika, as restricted to mind : ‘ Multi- 
fariousness is from modification of qualities, as the variety of 
human condition (is from various association) : that is, as the 
very same individual assumes ditferent characters, according 
to the influence of his associations ; becoming a lover with a 
mistress, a sage with sages, a dift(‘rent person with others ; so 
mind, from its conneotiou with the eye or any other organ, 
becomes identified with it, and consequently is diversified 
according to the function of sight and the rest of the organs 
with which it is severally associated^/ The association of mind 
with the organs is intimated by the Vedas, as in the text, 'My 
mind was elsewhere, I did not hear.J’ The very illustration 
used by Locke : “ A man whose mind is intently employed in 
the contemplation of some objects, takes no notice of im- 
pressions made by sounding bodies upon the organ of hearing : 
therefore it is evident that j)crocption is only when the mind 
receives the irapression,” says the English philosopher ; and the 
Hindu infers, that ‘ the mind must cooperate with the organs 
of sense, even for pcr<’option, as they would otherwise be in- 
capable of performing their fuuctioiis.H 
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The materiality of miad, considered as distinct from con- 
sciousness, intelligence, and soul, and as neither iQore nor less 
than an internal sense, a sensorium, is much less absurd than 
the same character of it wticn considered as part of, or identical 
with, soul, as was the doctrine of the Epicureans, whose des- 
cription of mind, as an organ merely, agrees well enough with 
the Hindu notion : 

Primum ; animuin dico mciitem quam s(epo dicamus 

Esso hominis partem nibilo minus ac manus au pcs 

Atque ouulei, partes aniniaiitcs tutius exstant. LucrjlTITts, 111. 04. 


XXVIII. 

The function of five, in respect to colour and the 
rest, is observation only. Speech, handling, treading, 
excretion, and generation are the functions of five 
(other organs). 
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bha'shya. 

The term *otity* (matm) is to be Understood in the sense 
of speciality, or the exclusion of what Is not specified ; as in the 
sentence, “ Alms only are received that is, nothing else is 
received. Thus the eyes are observant of colour (form), not 
of flavour and the rest ; and so of the other senses. And 
in this way the function of the eye is colour (vision) ; of 
the tongue, taste ; of the nose, smell ; of the ear, sound (hear-* 
ing) ; of the skin, touch : these are the functions of the intellec- 
tual organs. Speech and the rest (are the functions) of the 
five organs of action ; or, speech is the function of the voice 
{Jjarynx, (be .) ; handling of the hands ; treading, of the feet ; 
dejection of excrctncnt separated from food, of the rectUrn ; and 
generation of offspring, of the sexual organs : * function or ob- 
ject* being required for each term by the grammatical construc- 
tion of the sentence. 

The functions of intellect, egotism, and mind are ne;ct 
described. 


COMMENT. 

The text particularizes the functions of the organs of sense 
severally. 

The general term for the office of the sense is dlochana*^ 
literally * seeing, beholding, perceiving, observing.* According 
to ancient authorities it is said to comprise both the first un* 
deliberative, and the second deliberative knowledge ; or, in 
short, what is understood by ‘ perception+.* The commentator 
on the S. Pravachana, who gives this explanation, observes, 
however, that some consider deliberative perception to be the 
property of the mind only, whilst simple or undeliberative per- 
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te^tion is that ot the external senses ; and this apj^ears t6 \)6 
the doctrine of the S&nkhyas : the senses receive simple im- 
pressions from without of their own nature ; whether those im- 
pressions ^fiupe perceived, depends upon the cooperation of the 
internal sense, or mind. The term for ‘ function* is vritti, ex** 
plained by V'^apard, * Active exei^cise or application ;* also, by 
aamarthyam, ‘ability, adequacy;* and phala, ‘fruit, result.’ 
GaubapadA has tiahayd, ‘ object ; and it may be said, that the 
function and object of a sense is the same thing, sight being 
both the function and the object of the eye. There is some 
difficulty in translating some of the terms satisfactorily, al- 
though there is none in understanding what is meant by thcni. 
^hus Hipdy * form,* or, as rendered in the text, ‘ colour,* is the 
object and office of the eye ; it is therefore equivalent both to 
visible substance and sight. So of sahda, ‘ sound ;* it is both 
bearing and that which is heard. Spersa, ‘ touch,* is the faculty 
and the substance to which contact may be applied. In ra8a^^ 
‘ taste/ and gandlui, ‘ smell/ we have the double equivalcntis> 
as both words in fingliah, as Well as in Sanscrit, express both 
the sense and the sensible property. In English, ‘ voice* is 
a function ; but here, at least, vach* is also the instrument of 
speech. In the other organs of action the function is more 
readily rendered ; but the difficulty in any case is only that of 
language, and the sense is sufficiently explicit. 
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XXIX. 

Or the three (internal instruments) the functions 
are their respective characteristics : these are peculiar 
to each. The common function of the three instru- 
ments is breath and the rest of the five vital airs. 

^ f f^s fns«iw*iT^f% I ^Pff g ^n f 

1 ^»n5%5T ^'»TRt |N: srr- 
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ftqnw^^^s# qrifN[«qrqnq»RR«qRq?R q^ 
qq^q qqL^qqi^ qrqi^qr |fq?^ i qq^ q- 
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bha'shya. 

The natural properties, which are the several characteristios, 
are the refipectwe characteristics (as previously defined). -4s- 
certainviuni is intellect (ver. 21^) : that also is the function of 
intellect. Consciousness is egotism (ver. 24) : consciousness 
is both its characteristic and ite function. Mind ponders 
(ver. 27) : such is its definition ; and reflection, therefore, is the 
function of mind. Of these three, intellect, egotism, and mind, 
their respective characteristics are their specific functions. 
The functions of the intellectual organs, as before explained, are 
also specific (the same is the case with the organs of action). 
But now their common function is described. The common 
function of the instrununts. — ^The function of the instruments 
in common is breath and the rest of the Jive vital airs ; the airs 
called prana, apana^ samana, udana, and vyana. These are 
the five airs which are the common function of all the organs 
of sense. The air, for instance, called prana is that which is 
perceptible in the mouth and nostrils, and its circulation is the 
common function of the thirteen kinds (of instruments) ; that 
is, where there is breath, the organs acquire (are connected 
with) soul (they become living). Breath, like a bird in a cage, 
gives motion (vitality) to the whole. It is called prana 
* breath’ or * life,’ from ‘ breathing.’ From carrying downwards 
(apanayana)y the air apanaisso named; the circulation of 
which, also, is the common function of the organs. Samana is 
so named from conducting e(\\is\\y (samanay ana) the food, &c* 
(through the frame). It is situated in the central part of the 
body, and its circulation is the common function of the in- 
struments. The air udana is denominated from ascending, 
or from drawing or guiding best ( un-najjana). It is percep- 
tible in the space between the navel and the head, and the 
circulation that it has is the common function of the organs* 
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l«BstIy, the air by which internal division aiid di£^oh through 
the whole body is efiected is called vyciTut, froxn its pervadicjl^ 
{vyapti) the Itody like the etherial element. The drculatioii 
of that, also, is the common function of the assemblage of the 
organs. In this manner these vital airs, as the common fanc.t 
tion of the instruments, are explained ; that is, the common 
function of the thirteen kinds (of organs), 

COMMENT 

Besides the peculiar functions of the three internal instru-i 
ments, mind, egotism, and intellect, which as the same with 
their definitions have already been specified, they have a corn., 
mon office in the evolution or circulation- of the internal aerial 
humours which constitute vitality. 

The translation limits this community of function to the 
three internal instruments only, or to intellect, egotism, and 
mind ; and such is the interpretation of Vachaspati Miska ; 

< The five airs, or life, is the function of the three (internal) 
instruments, from being present where they are, and absent 
where they are not*.” So the S. PravcLchana Bh explains the 
Sfitra Bdnidtiya kara'tw, ; which is also the phrase of 

the Kdrikd, ‘ the function of the three internal instruments^. 
Qaubapada, however, understands, vitality to Im the common 
funotion of all the organs, external and internal ; or thirteen 
instruments, ten of the former, and three of the latter kind. 
The expression of the text also is general, and applicable either 
to all the organs, or to any of them, as variously understood. 
The two meanings are not irreconcilable, although, strictly 
speaking, the sense followed in the translation is most correct ; 
for although vitality is the common function of all the senses, 
yet it is essentially so of the internal senses only : it might 
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continue with the privation of any or all of the external sensed^ 
but could not, as Vachespati states, subsist without the inter* 
nal organs, as it depends upon their existence for its own. So 
also the S. Pravachana Bhdakya calls the vital airs not only 
the ‘ functions,* but ‘ modifications, of the internal instruments||/ 
These vital airs are not to be confounded with v&yu, or 
^ elemental air,’ for the Y^das are authority for their different 
origin : * From him is born vital air, mind, and all the senses, 
heaven, wind, light, water, and the all-sustaining earth§.* ‘ The 
attribution of aerial operation to modification of the internal 
instruments arises from their being susceptible of a sort of 
motion similar to that of air and from their being governed by 
the same deitylf.’ The vital airs are, in fact, the vital func- 
tions of breathing, circulation, and digestion. That these 
functions, resulting from organization, should be supposed to 
partake of the nature of aerial humours, oiiginates very possibly 
from some misapprehension of the phsenomena of breathing, 
flatulence, and arterial pulsation. The term used by Gaura- 
PADA to designate their action occurs ayandana^ * moving, 
circulation,* in the copy ; but aparnkma, * throbbing, pulsation,’ 
were perhaps a preferable reading. The offices assigned to 
them are evidently connected with notions either of circulation 
or a pulse. Thus Prdna is breath, expiration and inspiration. 
ApdTia is flatulence, crepitus, Samdua is eructation, supposed 
to be essential to digestion. Uddna is the pulsation of the 
arteries in the head, the neck, and temples ; and Vydna is the 
pulsation of the rest of the superficial arteries, and occasional 
puffiness of external parts, indicating air in the skin. The 
situations assigned to the five airs by the S. Tatwa KavmvM 
are much less consistent and intelligible. Thus Prdna is there 
said to be the function of the tip of the nostrils, head, navel, 
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and great toes ; Apdm, of the back of the neck, the back, the^ 
feet, and the organs of excretion and generation ; Sarndma^ of 
the heart, the navel, and the joints ; Uddnay of the head^ 
throat, palate, forehead, and root of the nose ; and Vydna, of 
the skin. With exception of the last, it is not easy to under« 
stand how such absurd situations should have been selectecL 
The 8. Bhdahya may be taken as the expression of the 
earlier notions. 
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XXX. 

Of all four the functions are instantaneous, as well 
as gradual, in regard to sensible objects. The func- 
tion of the three (interior) is, in respect of an unseen 
one, preceded by that of the fourth. 
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B^JASHYA. 

Of all f OUT the functions are instantaneous . — The four are, 
intellect, egotism, and mind, in connection with any one of the 
organs of sense. Of these four the function is instantaneous 
in regard to perception, or in the ascertainment of perceptible 
objects. Intellect, egotism, mind, and the eye see form at once, 
in one instant, (coming instantly to the conclusion) that is a 
post. The same three, with the tongue, a't once appreciate 
flavour ; with the nose, odour : and so with the ear and skin. 
Again ; their functions are also gradual in regard to sensible 
directs , — Of that aggregate of four the function is also (oc- 
oasionally) gradual (progressive). Thus, a person going along 
a road sees an object at a distance, and is in doubt whether it 
be a post or a man : he then observes some characteristic 
marks upon it, or a bird perched there ; and doubt being thus 
dissipated by the reflection of the mind, the understanding 
discriminates that it is a post ; and thence egotism inter- 
poses, for the sake of certainty, as, verily (or, I am certain) 
it is a post In this way the functions of intellect, egotism, 
mind, and eye are (successively) discharged. And as in the 
case of a visible object, so it is as to sound and the rest of the 
objects of perception. 

But in respect of an unseen one, the functions of the three 
are preceded by that of the fourth — Unseen implies time past, 
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or future : for instance, in respect to * form/ the function o( thd 
eye has preceded that of intellect, egotism, and mind, as has 
that of the skin in respect to touch ; of the nose in regard td 
smell ; of the ear in relation to sound ; and of the tongue in 
respect to taste. The functions of intellect, egotism, and mind 
are preceded in order by those of the senses in regard to tinoie 
future or past; whilst in regard to time present they may bo 
either instantaneous or gradual. Further — 

COMMENT. 

The consentaneous or successive operation of the three in- 
ternal and any one ot the external organs in the formation of 
ideas is here described. 

The cooperation of the three internal organs and atiy organ 
of sense may be instantaneous {yngapat), like a flash of lightn-^ 
ing, or as at the sight of a tiger, when the recognition of him# 
knowledge of his ferocity, conclusion of personal peril, and 
determination to try to escape are the business of one and the 
same moment : or their operation may be gradual or success 
sive (JerarmsaH)^ allowing leisure, for instance, for the eye td 
see, for the mind to consider, for egotism to apply, and for 
intellect to conclude. Gaurapada rather disarranges the order 
of succession, and places the function of egotism last, assigning 
to it the office of belief or conviction. Vachespati’s illu-^ 
Btration is more regular: ‘Thus, the ear hears the twang 
of a bowstring ; mind reflects that this must be for the flight 
of an arrow ; egotism says, It is aimed at me ; and intellect 
determines, I must run away*.* Whenever the object is un- 
seen, adrwh'ta, not present, whether it be past or he to come, 
there must have been a prior perception of it ; that is, as the 
text is explained by the commentators, there must have been 
a prior perception of it by an organ of sense. The expression 

m m awvaisrwcflf- 
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bt tke text, iaf piirviki vritti, * their prior function,* might h# 
thought to refer to a prior notion gained by the conjoint opera- 
tion of the internal and external organs at some former period. 
This, however, would be recollection^ the seat of which, as 
well as of judgment or inference, h in buddki, or ' intellect.* 
alone ; as in the Pdtanjala Sdtra, * j^oof, refutation, delibera- 
tion, sleep, memory ; these are said to be the functions of 
intellect*/ The prior operation, therefore, is merely percep* 
tion or observation by the external sense, aZocha'iiam (see ver. 
28), conveying simple ideas to the mind. Taking, then, this 
prior simple idea acquired through an external organ, any fur- 
ther consideration of it is the gradual operation of the three 
internal instruments. Where the object is present, conviction 
may be either momentary or successive : the Sdnkhyas main- 
taining the possibility of consentaneous operation of the organs 
of sense and mind, egotism and intellect, in opposition to the 
doctrine of the Vaisashikas, that the formation of ideas is in 
all cases a graduated process : Where the object is absent, the 
idea must be formed by the internal organs so far in successive 
order that they must be consequent upon a former impression 
received by an external sense ; but as concerns themselves, 
their action may be either simultaneous or successivei*. The 
illustration which occurs in the Bhdshya and other commen- 
taries, of the course of reasoning by which the nature of a 
distant object is determined, is something like that with which 
in the Fhilebus, the formation of opinion is elucidated. 
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XXXI. 

The instruments perform their respective functions, 
incited by mutual invitation. The soul’s purpose is 
the motive : an instrument is wrought by none. 
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BIIASHYA. 

Siram is repeated, implying 'several order;’ that is, intellect, 
egotism, mind, pcrtbrni their respective functions, the incite- 
ment to which is mutual invitation. AlriHa implies * respect 
and alertness.’ They do tliis for the accomplishment of the 
purpose of soul. Egotism and the rest effecting it through 
intellect ; that is, intellect, knowing the wishes of egotism and 
the rest, proceeds to its own peculiar function. If it be asked, 
W’hy it does so ? the answer is, the purpose of the soul is the 
motive. Soul’s purpose is to bo fulfilled ; for this object the 
activity of the qualities occurs, and thence these instrumenta 
make manifest the object o! the soul How is it that (being 
devoid of intelligence) they act ? They act of their own accord. 
An instrument can be wrought 6y The purpose of soul 

alone oaiisca them to act : this U the meaning of the aentanee * 
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M instniment is not mode — not roused — to act by any human 
superior. 

. It is next spemfied how many (instruments) intellect and 
the rest are. 


COMMENT. 


The circumstances that induce the internal and external 
organs to perform their respective functions are said to be 
mutual incitement, and spontaneous disposition to effect the 
objects of soul. 

The organs of sense ore said to act by mutual invitation or 
incitement. Their cooperation in the discharge of their respec- 
tive functions is compared to that of different soldiers in an 
army, all engaged in a common assault, but of whom one 
agrees to take a spear, another a mace, another a bow. It is 
objected, that the organs being declared non-sentient, incapable 
of intelligence, cannot be supposed to feel, much less to know, 
any mutual design or wish, or ahhij/t^dyaf \ and the 

terms are explained to signify the insensible influence which 
the activity of one exerts upon that of another, if there be no 
impediment in the way ; a sort of sympathetic or consentane- 
ous action. * AhAta here means incitement to activity ; that 
is, at the time when one organ is in action, the activity of 
another, if no obstruction hinder itj.* ‘ With this view the 
several instruments arc directed by a presiding power, which 
may be termed the adaptation of the mutual fitness of their 
naturesll.’ The motive for this sympathetic action is the pur- 
pose of soul, fruition or liberation ; which purpose they of their 
own accord, but unconsciously, operate to fulfil, in the same 
way as the unconscious breast spontaneously secretes milk for 
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the nourishment of the infimt ; according to the Sdtra, ‘As the 
cow for the calf:’ that is, as the milk of the cow of its own , 
aocoid exudes for the use of the calf, and awaits not the effort 
of another, so the organs of their own accord perform their 
office for the sake of their master, soul*. 8. Pravacha/na Eh. 
They must act of their own nature ; it is not in the power of 
any one to compel them to act. Gaurapada’s expression is, 

‘ Not by any sovereign mant perhaps some particle, such as 
vd, may have been omitted in the copy, making the sense, 

' Neither by a deity nor a mortal or the phrase may imply, 
that they are not compelled to action even by soul, as a divi- 
nity ; but fulfil soul’s purposes through an innate property, 
undirected by any external agent. 
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XXXII. 

Instrument is of thirteen sorts. It compasses, main- 
tains and manifests : what is to be done by it is ten- 
fold, to be compassed, to be maintained, to be 
manifested. 
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BHASHYA. 

Instrument — Intellect and the rest are three ; the intellec- 
tual organs are five ; the organs of action are five : all together 
thirteen. What this performs is next declared : it compasses, 
maimtains, arid manifests ; that is, the organs of action com- 
pass and maintain ; those of perception manifest. How many 
kinds of action there are is next specified. Its action, that 
which is to be done by it, is tenfold ; of ten kinds, as hearing, 
touch, &c. by the instruments of perception ; speech and the 
rest by those of action ; and thus by the former, manifestation, 
and by the latter, comprehension and support, are effected. 

COMMENT. 

The sense of the term karana, ‘ instrument’ or * organ,’ is 
here explained, as a generic denomination for the external and 
internal organs. 

The instruments or organs are thirteen ; that is, three inter- 
nal, intellect, egotism, and mind ; and ten external, or the 
organs of sensation and action. Their respective functions as 
organs have been explained : their effects as instruments are 
classed under three heads, ‘ compassing.’ dfiarana*] * maintain- 
ing,’ dhdranaf ; and * manifesting,’ prakdsanaX, The first 
which means, literally, ‘ taking, seizing,’ and rendered in the 
text * compassing,’ signifies * the application of an organ to the 
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object to which it is adaptedV is the especial function of 
the organs or instruments of action. ^ Maintaining/ dhd/raim$ 
•supporting, upholding/ is, according to the & Bh&shya, also the 
office of the instruments of action ; but the authors of the 8. 
ToJtwd Kaumudt and 8, Chandrikd assign it to the three 
internal instruihents, intellect, egotism, and mind, as being es- 
pecially the supporters of Tita.lity. ' Buddhi, ahank&ra^ and 
mind uphold, through their function being designated as the 
production of the vital airs, &c.f’ The elder commentator 
could not, of course, admit this doctrine ; for we have seen (ver. 
29) that, according to him, all the senses or instruments contri- 
bute to support the vital principle. All the Scholiasts agree in 
attributing * manifestation, enlightening/ prakdsana, to the 
intellectual organs. The objects to be effected by the instru- 
ments are tenfold, reducible to the same three classes : speech, 
manipulation, walking, excretion, and generation are to be 
compassed, to be effected, dh&ryaX, by the actual application 
of the several organs : sound, taste, touch, smell, form to be 
manifested, to be made sensible, prakdsya : and all of them, 
together with the vital airs, constituting in fact animal life, are 
to be dhiryyaW, upheld or maintained. 


^of a ^ ^ u 

XXXIII. 

Intirnai. instruments are three ; external ten, to 
make known objects to those three. The external, 
organs minister at time present : the internal do so at 
any time. 
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bha'shya. 

Internal instrtcmente, — Intellect, egotism, and mind arc 
three, from the difference between intellect and the others. 
External ten , — The five organs of perception and five of action 
are the ten external instruments, and they are to make known 
ohjects for the fruition of intellect, egotism, and mind. Time 
present^ : that is, the ear hears a present sound, not one that is 
past, nor one that is to come : the eye sees present form, not 
that which is past, nor that which is future : the skin touches 
present substance : the tongue tastes present fiavour : the nose 
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imells present odoars, nor past nor future. It !s the same witb 
the organs of action : the voice articulates actual, not past nor 
future words : the hand takes hold of a present water-pot, not 
one that has been or is to be : the feet traverse a present, not 
a past nor a future walk : and the organs of excretion and 
generation perforin present, not past nor future offices Exter- 
nal organs, therefore, minist^ at time present. The internal 
ones do so for any time. — Intellect, egotism, and mind regard 
objects of any period : thus intellect forms an idea, not only 
of a present water-jar, but of one that has been or will be 
made : so egotism exercises consciousness of an object past,r 
present, or future : and mind considers the past and future, as 
well as the present. Internal instrument is, therefore, for 
all times. 

It is next explained which of these instruments apprehends 
specific, and which unspecific objects. 

COMMENT. 

The difference between the functions of the external and 
internal organs, as concerns time, is here explained : the action 
of the former being confined to time present ; that of the latter 
comprehending also the past and the future. 

Internal instrument is so denominated from operating within 
the body* ; the external from being applied to exterior objects 
making them known to the internal organization. The term 
vishaya^ * object,' is also explained hy bhogya, *that which is 
to be enjoyed and vydpdra^ * exercise and vishaydJehya, 
'that which declares or makes objects known.* It is also 
defined as ' that which occasions the exercise of the functions 
of the three internal instrumentsf.’ External sensation is 
necessarily confined to present objects, but mind, conscious^ 
ness, and intellect apprehend from present objects those which 
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have past, or are to come; as past rain from the swelling 
of a river; and future rain, in the al^nce of any other 
prognostic, from the destruction of the eggs of the ants*. 
This last phrase alludes probably to the well known destrnc* 
tiou of various species of the ant tribe, which in the East 
takes place immediately before the setting in of the rtuny 
season : they then take wing, and fly abroad in vast multi* 
tudes, of which few survive ; according to the Hindustani 
proverb, ^ “f c»jjo yt- When the 

ants arc about to die, their wings come forth.’ The expres* 
sion “ants’ oggn" lyipilikdAula, is, however, rather question* 
able. It occurs in both copies of the 8. Tatwa Kaumudi. 

rr'rriSr 5 \\\n 

XXXIV. 

Among theso organs the five intellectual concern 
objects specific and uiLspccific. Speech concerns sound. 
The rest regard all five objects. 
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Hit ^ 4^5 

Ipg q Rg^^ ri^ I 

bha'shya. 

Tlie mtellectual organs concern specific objects : they ap* 
prehend objects which have specific properties. The intellec- 
tual organs of men distinguish sound, touch, form, taste, smell, 
along with objects of indifference, pleasure and pain. The 
organs of the gods apprehend objects which have no specific 
distinctions. So, amongst the five organs of action, speech 
concerns sound. Speech, whether of gods or of men, articu- 
lates words, recites verses, and the like ; and this instrument 
is the same in both orders of beings. 2'he rest — all except 
speech ; the hand, the foot, and the organs of excretion and 
generation — regard all five oljects : that is, sound and the 
other four objects of perception belong to all the other organs ; 
for there may bo sound, touch, form, taste, and smell in the 
hands ; the foot treads upon the earth, of which sound and the 
rest may be characteristics ; the excretory organ separates 
that in which the five objects abide; and the generating 
organs produce the secretion which is equally characterised 
by the five organs of sense. 

COMMENT. 

Ano ther distinction is made in the functions of the external 
instruments, us they regard objects with or without specific 
characteristics. 

Objects are distinguished as having specific characters or 
effects, savis^sha*, and as devoid of them, n/rrisefi/mf; and the 
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instruments are discriminated according to their capability of 
conveying notions of either the organs of sense in mortals 
can apprehend only those objects which have specific charac- 
ters ; either sensible, as colour, form, taste, &c. ; or moral, as 
pleasant, painful, or indifferent. The faculties of the gods and 
of sages (ftkn apprehend objects - without such characteristic 
properties, and which exercise no moral effect, producing 
neither pleasure, pain, nor indifference. The 8, Taiwa Kau- 
w/iult identifies ‘ specific* with ‘ gross corporeal* objects*, and 
‘ unspecific’ with ‘ subtile and redimentar objcctst ; the latter 
of which are cognizable alone by the organs of holy men and 
deities:^. This distinction applies to all the external organs, 
except the voice, which in men, saints, and gods can artioulato 
sensible, specific, or corporeal words alone ; for it is the organ 
of the voice that is the origin of speech. Speech cannot, like 
sound, taste, &c., originate with any thing gross or subtilo 
exterior to the speaker ; it must proceed from him, through tho 
agency of a gross material instrument, and must therefore bo 
gross or sensible itself. Gross corporeal meclianism cannot bo 
the source of a subtile product, and therefore with every order 
of beings speech must be specific. ‘ The rest,* sf'ahdii i refer- 
ring to the organ of speech, implies the other organs of action, 
all of which may regard tho five objects of perception ; that is, 
they may comprehend them all ; as ‘ from the combination (or 
capability) of sound, touch, colour, smell, taste, in objects like 
a water-jar and others, which may be compassed or taken hold 
of by the hand| &c.ir 8, Tatwa KaumudL 
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XXXV. 

Since intellect, with the (other two) internal instru- 
luents, adverts to every object, therefore those three 
instruments are warders and the rest are gates. 

^ 3?f^Rrr% qfm- 

BiiAsmA. 

With the internal ; that is, intellect, with egotism and mind, 
Advertn to ; takes, apprehends ; that is, apprehends sound and 
the rest at all throe seasons. Therefore time three are wal'd- 
erSt and the red arc (jaies. — 21ie rest ; the other instruments ; 
instriiniciits being understood. Further. — 

COMMENT 

A metaphor is employed to illustrate the functions of tho 
external and internal instruments. 

The internal instruments arc compared to warders, door- 
keepers, or to persons having charge of a door or gate ; not 
opening and closing it merely, but os taking note of all that 
enter : tho external senses being the doors or gateways by 
which the objects of perception gain admission. 
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XXXVI. 

These characteristically differing from each other, 
and variously affected by qualities, present to the 
intellect the soul’s whole purpose, enlightening it os 
a lamp. 

sniT5q I3[r 

I ^T?qg( i 

BHASHYA. 

These, which arc called instruments : they variously affected 
hy qualities. How afl’ectod? Like a lam^i\ exhibiting objects 
like a lamp. Characieristically differiny; dissimilar, having 
different objects ; that is the sense. Objects of the qualities 
is intended. Variously affected by qualities ; produced or 
proceeding from qualities. Soid's ivhole j}urpose, — The in- 
struments of perception and action, egotism and mind, having 
illustrated the object of soul (as attainable) through each res- 
pectively, present it to the intellect, place it in the intellect ; 
and consequently soul obtains pleasure and the rest ; that is, 
every object seated in intellect. Further — 

COMMENT. 

The process by which ideas arc conveyed to soul is beia 
described. 
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Intellect (butldhi or maluit) is the instrument or organ 
which is tho medium between the other instruments or organs 
and soul ; that is, all ideas derived from sensation, reflection, 
or consciousness must bo deposited in the chief or great in- 
strument, intellect or understanding, before they can be made 
known to soul, for whose use and advantage alone they have 
been assembled. They arc vavioady affected by the qtbali* 
ties. They convey impressions or ideas, with the properties 
or effects of pleasure, pain, and indifference, accordingly as 
they are influenced by the qualities of goodness, foulness, 
and darkness. In fact these organs are identified with 
tho qualities by all tho commentators. Gaurapada says, 
‘they proceed or arc born from them*:’ and in the fif. 
Tatwa KaiimudC and S. ChavidriWi they are called also 
* products or modifications and varieties of the qualities ;* thus 
the former has, ‘ Tho external organs, mind, and egotism are 
affections of (|ualitios; they are changes of condition of the 
(jualitics goodness, foulness, and darknessf:* tho latter, ‘These 
affections of the (lualities arc kinds (or varieties) of themj* 
It might have been preferable, therefore, to have rendered 
tho expression (jimavmshny ‘ modifications or affections of the 
qualities.’ 

The progressive communication of impression to soul is thus 
illustrated by Vaohkspati : ‘ As the head men of a village collect 
the taxes from the villagers, and pay them to the governor of the 
district ; as tho local governor pays the amount to the minister . 
and tho minister receives it for the use of the king ; so mind, 
having received ideas from tho external organs, transfers them 
to egotism ; and egotism delivers them to intellect, which is 
the general superintendent, and takes charge of them for the 
use of the sovereign, soul. Tho same idea is more concisely 
expressed in tho 8, Pravucluma Bh, 'Sutra: In the com- 
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mon employment of the organs the chiefship belongs to buddhi 
as in the world. Comment: As the function of the organs 
is in common, through subservience to the purposes of soul, 
so the most important is that of intelligence ; like the office 
of the prime minister amongst the chiefs of villages and tho 
rest, who arc all alike engaged in the service of the king*.* 
The cooperation of opposites for a common purpose has been 
once before ( p. 54) compared to the light of a lamp, derived 
from tho combination of oil, cotton, and flame. 


f r^: it 

xxxvii. 

Since it is intellect which accomplishes souPs frui* 
tion of all which is to be enjoyed, it is that, again, 
which discriminates the subtile difference between tho 
chief principle (pradhanaj and soul. 

Sft[: qrqqfq q^qrqqit q^qRLqwq:%q q 
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^ srMl% «wf^4 


BHASHYA. 


All : whatever comes within the reach of the organs^ and in 
all three (past, present, and future) periods. Fruition : several 
or respective enjoyment, through the instrumentality of the 
organs of perception and action, whether in gods, men, or 
animals. The internal instrument intellect aceomplishes, 
completes or effects : consequently it is that, again ^ which 
discriminates, makes a distinction betw^ecn the objects of na- 
turc and soul, (or establishes) their difference or severalty. 
Subtle : not to be apprehended by those who have not practised 
religious austerities, (or such distinctions) as, this is nature, 
the equipoised condition of the three (qualities, goodness, foul- 
ness, and darkness ; this is intellect ; this is egotism ; these are 
the five subtile rudiments ; these the eleven organs ; these the 
five gross elements ; and this, which is diflereut from them all, 
is soul. Ho whoso intellect explains all this obtains liberation. 

It was said above (vcr. 34) that “ objects are specific and 
unspecific which these arc respectively is next described. 

COMMENT. 

The function of discriminating between soul and nature is 
hero also assigned to intellect. 

The immediate contiguity and communication of intellect 
with soul, as that of a prime minister and a sovereign, enables 
it to appreoiato the latter ; whilst its being the medium of 
convoyanoo to external objects familiarizes it with them also ; 
and thus it is cnablod to distinguish between both : or as ex- 
plained iu the Chinidrlka, this discrimination is the neces- 
sary consequence of its relative function ; for as it conveys 
^dcas of pleasure or pain to soul, and is iu this way the cause 
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ofits fruitioOl it is subservient toauotheri to something of a 
different nature from its own ; and the knowledge of this is ' 
dSscrimination ' between nature and soul. ' All, sound and the 
rest, with which the preposition (implying severalty) is 
to be connected. The fruition is that of soul. As intellect 
accomplishes this, consequently although it be as it were a 
chief principle, yet it is for another’s use, not its own ; and as 
hence arises the purpose of liberation, this sense is accordingly 
intended to be expressed in the phrase. It is (hat injain which 
discnmlnaicsy &c.** 


’TI'CTT iu<^ II 

XXXVIII. 

The elementary particles arc unspecific : from these 
five proceed the five elements, which are termed /y;cct- 
yfc ; for they are soothing, terrific, or stu[>ifying. 
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15IIA'«1IYA. 


The five subtile elciiieiitsi, which an* produced from egotism, 
or the rudiments sound, touch (substance), form flavour, and 
odour, ore said to be '(t7?s^w(/ec; they arc tho objects (of per- 
ception) to the gods, characterised by pleasure, producing 
neither pain nor stupefaction. From thcf<e Jive 'proceed ilte five 
elemenitij called earth, water, fii’c, air, and ether. These are 
said to bo Hpvv\fu\ From tho rudiment smell, earth proceeds; 
from the rudiment flavour, water ; from form (colour), fire ; 
from touch (substance), air; and from the rudiment sound} 
proceeds ether. These gross elements arc termed specific. 
They are tho objects of the senses of men, and are soothhig, 
causing pleasure ; terrijiv, causing pain ; and stiipifyi'ng, 
causing insensibility ; as the ethereal oloment may give delight 
to one person coming forth at once from within a house, so the 
Boino may be tlic source of pain to one affected by cold, or heat, 
or wind, or rain ; and if he be going along a road leading 
through a foxest, in which he loses his way, it may then, from 
the perplexity of space, occasion stupefaction : so the air (or 
* wind) is agreeable to a person oppressed by heat, disagreeable 
to ono feeling cold'; and when tempestuous and loaded with 
clouds of sand and dust it is stupiiying. The same may bo 
said of fire and the rest. There arc other specific varieties. 
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COMMENT. 

It was intimated in vcr. 34, that objects wore both specific 
and unspecific ; and it is here explained, that by the former is 
meant the various property which the same element possesses 
at different times, and under difierent circumstances, in regard 
to mortals ; and by the latter, the uniform and unvaried opera- 
.tion of the subtile rudiments in lospect to the gods. 

The precise nature of the rudimental elements is not very 
intelligible, according to their usual identification with what 
we are accustomed to consider as cpiolities, not substances, or 
sound, tangibility, form or colour, ilavour aud odour ; mhla^ 
spami, 'twa, and tjandlia. It scorns, however, that we 
should regard the rudimental elements as the imperceptible 
subjects of those iiualities, from which the grosser and visible 
elements, ether, air, light, water, and earth, originate. So 
VUKANA BniKSHiT calls them * subtile substances, the elements 
which are the holders (sustainers or subjects) of the specios of 
sound, touch, colour, taste, and smell ; but in which, os a genus, 
the three species of pleasurable, painful, aud indifferent do not 
occur : they are not varieties of the gross elements, but in each 
respectively the elementary pro 2 )erty exclusively resides 
wheuco they arc said to bo riulivients. In tlioso elements 
that elementaiy property resides alone (.without being diversi- 
fied, as agreeable, &c,) ; and as there is nc distinction between a 
property and its subjeet, that which is a rudimental substance is 
called a rudiment, idn the existence of which as a cause 

is inferred from that of the gross element as an effect*.’ Tftn 
jiiatra is a compound ottad, ‘that/ and 'tiidtrff, ‘alone;’ im- 
plying, that in which its own peculiar property resides, without 
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any change or variety: so Vachespati explains tho texti 
* Sound and the rest ; tho subtile rudiments ; for the proper* 
ties of agreeable, &c. do not belong to them, they have no 
quality which is fit for (mortal) fruition. This is the meaning 
of the word mdtra *,* — ‘ These rudiments, though not appre* 
ciable by human sense, arc said to be sensible to sages and 
to gods, producing to them pleasure only, from the pre- 
dominauco with thorn of tho quality of goodness, and con* 
scqucntly of happinessf.* 

Tho notion of something more subtile than the elements 
was not unknown to early Grecian philosophy, and Empedocles 
taught that they were compounded of some more minute 
matter, or of elements of the olemciits, (ttoixciu crToc)^i(ov% 
Plutarch and Stobiuus, according to Cudworth, understand by 
those rudiments of tho elements primary atoms ; but it may 
be doubted if they arc to bo so understood, for, according to 
Aristotle, Empedocles held that there were four elements, out 
of which all bodies wore composed, and which were not 
mutually transmutable. In fact tho doctrine of Empedocles, 
which was that of the school of Pythagoras, offers another 
analogy to the Indian, in tho assertion, not of four, but of five 
elements, according to Plutarch, or tlie author Dc pktciiis phi* 
lotiophomm, 1. II. c, G, or other, fire, earth, water, and air. In- 
tellect. Syst. I, 07, That Empedocles was not of tho atomic 
school is evident from Lucretius, who specifies him as one of 
those who gi*catly misunderstood the principles of things ; 

I’niKupiiH tniiuMi in rcniin feucre riiinaa 

Kt gravitcr iimgnci magno cccitlcrc ibi casu. I, 741.-2, 

It may bo suspected that somothiug like the Hindu notion 
that the senses, or their faculties, and the gross elements, par- 
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take of a common nature, is expressed in the celebrated^ 
though otherwise not very intelligible . verses of the same 
philosopher : 

/Aev yap yniav oTrdirajJLeVy vSari S* vStap 
AiQepi 5 * ai6i'pa Slav, arup irvpi wvp aiStiXov : 

By the earthy element wc perceive earth ; by the watery, 
water ; the air of heaven by the aerial element ; and devour* 
ing fire by the element of fire/ 

As opposed to the simple unvaried mdinicnts, the derivative 
gross elements, which are sensible to men and animals, are 
susceptible of throe qualities ; they may have specific or varied 
effects, may bo diversified as species ; they are said, accord- 
be soothing or agreeable^ terrific or disagreeablefi 
and stupifyiug, bewildering^ ; that is, they may be either of 
these, according to the different circumstances in which the 
influence of one or other of the three qualities predominates. 
When goodness prevails, whether it be in themselves or in the 
object affected, they are mnta, ‘ tranquil or pleasant when 
foulness they are [/horn, * frightful, disagreeable / and when 
darkness prevails, they are •perplexing/ inUrha : ns \ xents* 
PATi ; ‘ In the gross elements, ether and the rest, some, through 
the predominance of goodness, are soothing, pleasant, agree* 
able, light; some, through the prevalence of foulness, are terri* 
fic, painful, restless ; whilst others, through the influence of 
darkness, arc stupifying, depressing, heavy!*/ 
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XXXIX. 


Subtile (bodies), and such as spring from father and 
mother, together \yith the great elements, are three 
sorts of specific objects. Among these, the subtile 
bodies are lasting; such as issue from father and 
mother are perishable. 
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BHASHYA. 

Svhtile : the rudimental elements^ that, when apfgrcgated,; 
form the rudimental or subtile body, characterised by iiitelleot 
(riuihiif) and the rest, and which always exists, and undergoes 
successive states of being (transmigration) : those ore subtile 
(bodies). Such as spring from father and mother are the 
oementers or means of the aggregation of gross bodies, or by 
the cftect of the mixture of blood and seminal secretion irf 
sexual cohabitation, at fit seasons they form the envelopment 
of the subtile body in the womb ; that subtile body then w 
nourished, through the umbilical cord, by the nutriment derived 
from tea food and drink received by tlio mother ; and the (en- 
tire) body, thus commenced with the triple ingredient of the 
subtile rudiments, tlie cognate investure, and the gross ele- 
ments, becomes furnished with back, beliy, legs, neck, head, 
and the rest ; is enveloped in its sixfold membranes ; is provided 
with blood, flesh, tendons, semen, marrow, and bones ; and is 
composed of the five gross elements ; ether being supplied for 
its cavities (or extension), air for its growth, fire for its nutri- 
ment, water for its aggregation, and earth for its stability : 
and thus being e(]uipped with all its (component) parts, it 
comes forth from the maternal womb. In this way there are 
three kinds (of bodies) : which of these is constant, and which 
temporary, is next described. The mbtUe bodies arc Utsiiug.-^ 
Subtile ; rudimental elements : these are lasting^ constant ; by 
them body is commenced, and migrates, according to the im- 
perative influence of acts, through the forms of beasts, doer,* 
birds, reptiles, or immovable substances ; or, in conse([uencc of 
virtue, proceeds through the heaven of Indra, and other celes- 
tial abodes. »So the subtile body migrates until knowledge is 
attained ; when that is attained, the sage, abandoning all body^ 
aoquircs liberation : these sorts of bodies, or therefore, 

are called lasting. Such as issue from father and mother 
are peris/uible. — Having left that subtile body, the frame that 
proceeds from mother and &ther ceases, even here, at the time 
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fiii-f. th« breath departs ; the body bora of parents ceases at the 
tiniA of death, and merges into earth and the other gross 
elements. 

What subtile body is, and how it migrates, is next described. 

COMMENT. 

Objects were distinguished in the preceding verse according 
as they were with or without specific or diversified effects : 
they are here classified according to their forms, their origin, 
and duration. 

A question of some difficulty, however, arises here, as to the 
objects of the classification. Arc they bodies in general ? or 
are they gross bodies only ? In the preceding stanza it was 
stated, that the subtile elements, the tan indiran, were un- 
specific; whilst their effects, the gross elements, were ‘specific,’ 
vie^lut. It is now stated, that tlicrc arc three kinds of viseshas, 
‘ sorts, species, specific differences but it is not explicitly de- 
fined of what these arc varieties. Mr. Colebrook, following the 
prinmpal commentators, renders it ‘ sorts of objects that is, 
of bodies in general. Professor Lassen, carrying on the sense 
of via^ha, ' specific,’ from the preceding stanza, considers the 
variety here spoken of to concern only gross or pcroeptible 
elementary bodies : “ Distincta, clementa qurn distincta ^cun- 
tur (ver. 88). Bistinctorum triplex cat divisio in subtilia, a 
parenUbus progeuito, crossa” (ver. 39). Ho admits that the 
commentators arc against this interpretation, but concludes 
rather that they oro in error, than that Lswaka Krishna 
should have employed the word vishha in a double sense. 

The interpretation of Prof. Lassen is highly creditable to 
his critical aoumeu and judgment, and is possibly correct al- 
though it is scarcely compatible with the notions of subtilify 
and durability which the text ascribes to this branch of the 
triad. His view is not, os he supposes, wholly unsupported 
by the commentators ; for Yunana Buikshu similarly ex- 
plains ^e stanza, as will presently be noticed. The passage 
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ifl oae of some importance, as it regards apparently the history 
of the Sankhya doctrines respecting the nature of that subtile 
body Avhich is the imm3diate vehicle of soul, as we shall have 
occasion to notice moro particularly, when wo come to verse 40. 
If the meaning of tho text be os Prof. Lassen renders it, it 
furnishes reason to suppose that tho author of tho Karik& had 
introduced an innovation upon tho original doctrine, as will be 
subsetiuontly indicated. 

According to Gaurapa'da and Na'iia'yana, tho sorts or 
species intimated in this verso arc difteront from those des- 
cribed in the preceding; tho former calls thorn, as above, 

* other varieties* and the latter has, referring to vor. 38, ' So 
many are tho spooifie varieties ; but those are not all, there 
are othorst.’ Va'c iiespati’s expression, * A further spocios of 
species^:, might be thought to refer to tho gross olomonts ; but, 
from the explanation that follows, it is evident ho does not 
intend to limit tho specific ditferonccs to giuss elementary 
bodies. Agreeably to tho explanation, then, in which these 
writers concur, bodies in general are threefold, subtile, gene- 
rated, and elementary ; and consistently with this view they 
consider ‘subtile,’ snlcsJnna, as equivalent to ian-mdtra^ ‘ rudi- 
meiitai thus Gaujiapa'da has, ‘ Subtile is the aggregated 
rudimcutal elcmcntH, forming a rudimento-eloinontal subtile 
bodyll so also Va^JJIESpati; ‘Subtile means .subtile bodies; 
subtile body is one spocifio objcct§:’ and tho (Jlmndvikd; 

* Subtile are what are called rudiniental bodios^f.* Consequently 
they also conceive tho subtile objects sj^oken of in this verso to 
bo something entirely diflercnt I’rom the gross cl(? incut ary 

or ‘ species,’ of tho preceding verso ; not merely siib- 
spcoics or varieties of the same : and it must be admitted that 
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there is som6 inconsistency in the Kdrik&'i^ speaking of 6uhtU6 
bodies being a species o( rjrofifi bodies; of the impe7*€eptible 
being a variety of the perceptible. According to Vijna'na 
Bhikshu, however, the text merely intends by ‘subtile/ 
sdlcshma, a modification of gross elementary body ; a corporeal 
frame, which is subtile only relatively, or which is more refined 
than the second kind of body specified in the text, that which 
is begotten : ‘ The nature of that body which is the support of 
rudiinental body is explained in the Kdrikd, “ subtile, gene- 
rated, ”&c.: here is meant, body aggregated of the five ele- 
ments, the (product or) efiect of the rudimental elements* 
which is subtile relatively to generated body*/ The same 
notion is again intimated by expressions which will be subse- 
quently cited ; and there remains no doubt that this commen- 
tator understands by the ^dktih/ma of the text, ‘ a subtile 
variety of gi'oss elementary body,’ disflndortuti didinctlo. 
The other commentators understand by it, ‘ rudimental bodies/ 
Hemenia itulidinctif. Either interpretation is therefore al- 
lowable : the latter agrees best with the construction, of the 
original. 

In the second variety of bodies of course specific or sensible 
bodies only are intended ; bodies generated or begotten are 
inado of the gross elements, agreeably to the Sutra, * Body 
consists of the five elomentst / they are, however, in some 
degree distinguished lu*re from the elements ; holding, accord- 
ing to CilAi:nAi*A'i)A, a middle place between them, and rudi- 
mental bodies serving to combine them; apavhdyaka causing 
vpavlunfn, ‘ proximate aggregatii»n / the parts of the embryo 
being derived in the first instance from the parents, and their 
devolopiiu‘nt being the result of the accession of the olemonts, 
for purpose's which lu> describes. Inhere is some incongruity, 
however, in this explanation, as it maki*s a distinction where 
there is no essential difference ; organized matter being, in fact, 
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the same with clcmcutary matter. The other commeutatorsi 
therefore, give a diifereiit explanation of the term ‘ great cle* 
ments,* restricting it to inorganic matter. Thus Va'chespati 
observes, ‘ Subtile body is one variety of objects ; generated 
bodies arc a second ; and the great clcinents a thinl : water- 
jars and the like (inorganic bodies) are comprised in the class 
of the great elements*.’ »So also the Clnnulrika: ‘Subtile 
bodies arc those called rudimental ; generated, are gross bodies ; 
and the great elements are mountains, trees, and the likef .* 

Ill this threefold division of bodies, as explained by the 
Schuliasts on the 7v\tr//u, we have, in iiict, but two distinc- 
tions, subtile and gross ; the latter being subdivided into 
organic and inorganic. Tlie twofold distinction is that wliieh 
is especially recognised in the Sutras : thus in the S. Pvavn* 
cAauce iiAd-sV/z/f/, the Sutra, ‘Thence (the origin) of bodyj,’ is 
explained, ‘ from tlu' twenty-three (or.eategories) two 

kinds of bodies, subtile and gross, lU’oceed and again, ‘ Gross 
body is for the most part geueratiul (some bodies being inor- 
ganic), the other (subtile body) is not§.’ 

The chief object (»f llie stanza is, liowever, to assert the 
different duration of these throe kinds of bodies ; 
pri'intuind : iwA luav wo liave an argument in favour of the 
translation adojjtcd ; for no form of gross body could be con- 
sidered as lasting : as composed of the olemcuts, in however 
delicate a form, it must resolve into them at the time of 
death ; whilst tlie subtile bodies, c'oiisi.sting of tlio subtile ele- 
ments, endure < itlu’r till liberation® , or until the great 
Pralaya.** 

hissolvi quo siijnc*inf» l»*ni[K»r(* possint. 
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XL. 

(Subtile body), primujval, uiiconfined, material, com- 
posed of intellect, with other subtile principles, mi- 
grates, else uncnjoyiug ; invested with dispositions, 
mergent. 
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BHASHYA. 

Prinueval ; whilst yet the universe is uncreated : in the first 
creation of nature, at that season subtile body is produced. 
Uncovjinetl ; uncoinbined cither in the state of animals, men, 
or gods ; and from its subtiity wholly unrestrained, or passing 
into rocks and the like without obstruction ; it migrates ; it 
goes. Pcnnirnvnt : nutil knowledge is attained it migrates. 
Covijwsed of in idlrct, irith tdlier pr incipient ; hawing 

7)uihat and the lost : tliat is, intellect in the first place, with 
egotism and mind, to the live subtile rudiments, to the subtile 
principles, to the rndiinental elements. It ntiij rates ; it tra- 
verses the three worlds, as an ant the? body of Sira. U nrnjoy- 
iny ; without cnj(\ynic‘nt : that subtile body becoming capable 
of enjoyment only in consequence of uci[uinng the property of 
action, through its aggregation by external generated body. 
Invested 'trlfk dis2)ttsHi(nis, — JJispusitwaK, as virtue and the 
rest ; which wo shall hereafter explain (see ver. Invested 
with ; coloured or ulfected by. Subtile body is that which, at 
the period of universal dissolution, possessed of 'ntalaft, in- 
telligence, and the other subtile jiriuciplcs, merges into the 
chief one (or nature), and, exempted from furtlicr revolution, 
remains extant tliere until creation is rbnewed, being bound 
in the bondage of the stolidity of nature, and thereby incom- 
petent to the acts of migrating and the like. At the season of 
re-creation it again revolves, and is hence called ‘charac- 

teristic* or ‘ mergeut,* or sitksknia, ‘ subtile.* 

From what cause tlio thirteen instruments (intellect, egotism, 
and the eleven organs) revolve, as has been said, is next 
explained. 

COMMENT. 

The condition of subtih' body, in regard to rointncnccidcnti 
duration, and term, is here described. 

The commentators are agreed that the subtile body hore 
spoken of is the U?iyc(, or the linya sarlva, * rudiment,’, or 
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* rudimenfal body ;* ordinarily, though perhaps not quite accu- 
rately, confounded : the linrja consisting, as intimated in the 
lost phrase of the thirteen component parts, in- 

tellect, egotism, and the organs of sense and action ; whilst 
the linga sarira adds to these a bodily frame, made up of the 
five rudimental elements. In this form, hgwever, they always 
coexist, and it is not necessary to consider them as distinct*: 
thus the Sutra of Kapila states, ‘one Ihiija, of seventeen*;* 
that is, according to the Scholiast, ‘ in the beginning, at crea- 
tion : there is but one rudimental body at the period of creation, 
consisting of an aggregate of the eleven organs, five rudimental 
elements, and intellect*!*.* This was at first embodied in the 
person of HiuanyacjJATiuiia, or Buaiima', and afterwards ‘multi- 
plied individually, according to variety of actions^.* In this 
enumeration egotism is omitted, being included, according to 
the coiniueutator, in intellect. ‘ Unconfined/ axnJda, means 
unobstructed, capable of passing into any bodies. The next 
epithet, niyata^ translated ‘material,’ is explained by Gauka- 
PADA as above, by nitya, ‘ permanent, lasting and Vaches- 
PATl attaches to it the sauu‘. signification. ‘ It endures till the 
period of universal dissolution |i; and the S, Pr, BhtUhya ob- 
serves, also, that it ceases, or is destroyed, only at the same 
Beason§ : a property, of which it may be observed by the way, 
that it furnishes another reason for identityiiig the mkshmt^ 
or ‘subtile body,* of the foregoing stanza with the linya, ot 
‘ rudimental body,’ of this verso. The CluttHlrika explains 
iiiytita difierently, ‘ distinct in diltbrent persons^.:.* The com- 
position of subtile body is explicitly described by Vachespati : 
‘ Subtile body is an assemblage of intellect, egotism, the eleven 
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senses, and the five elements*/ Ho ascribes, however, to this 
a specific or ‘ diversified existence, from its endowment with 
senses, which are the sources of pleasure, pain, or iudififercncot/ 
The commentators agree that subtile body is subject to enjoy- 
ment or suiforing only through its connection with generated 
body; understanding apparently thereby, not its abstract 
capability of cither, but the actual condition in which it par- 
takes of them ; • for it is repeatedly declared that the seat of 
enjoyment and siifieriiig is ImdiUii, or ‘intellect;* through the 
presence of whlcli as an ingredient in subtile body, it is im- 
mediately added, the latter is invested with ‘dispositions/ 
hluivutf ; that is, Avith the properties of intellect enumerated in 
ver. 23, virtue, vice, knowledge, ignorance, &c. The term 
hltava was rendered by Mr. Culobrooke in that place by ‘senti- 
ments,’ but in another (ver. 43) he expressed the same ‘ dis- 
positions/ Avhich, as far as relates to the mental bhdvas, ap- 
pears to be a preferable ec[uivalcnt. Of the consequences of 
these dispositions, reward in heaven, or punishment in hell, 
dead, deconiposcd animal body is no longer susceptible : ‘ In a 
dead body there can be no sense of pleasure or pain ; this all 
adniitif/ In order, however, to be placed in circumstances 
leading to such enjoymoiit or sull'eriiig, generated body is 
necessary; and therefore subtile body migrates, mnmratif 
goes from one body to another continually : hence the world 
is called mnsdra, ‘migration* or ‘ revolution/ ‘ Through the 
iiifiueucc of intellect the Avhole of subtile body is atiected by 
dispositions or conditions, in the same‘ ihanner os a garment 
is perfumed fiom contact with a fragrant vhumpa fiowcr||/ S. 
Tdiwa Kaatuatfi. Subtile body is called Unya from its con- 
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of those principles which are so termed, either fn>m .tb<^<, 
indicating or characterising that nature from which thy proceed, 
or from their being ultimately resolvable into it. Thus thi 
Clumdnkd has, ‘ Linga, from designating, apprising*:’ GaubA- 
PAOA, as above, ‘ It merges into nature at the season of dissolu* 
tion and Vachespati, * Livga is so termed because it suffers 
resolution (laya), or from its characteristic indication of the 
source from which it proceeds^.’ Sec also rgmarks on ver. 
10 p. 48. 
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XLI. 

As a painting stands not without a ground, nor a 
shadow without a stake, &c. so neither does subtile 
person subsist supportloss, without specific (or un- 
specific) particles. 
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BHASHYA. 

As a picture without the support of a wall or the like does 
not stand ; as the shadow does not stand without the stake 
(the gnomon of a dial) ; that is, without them docs not exist. 
The term et cetnu comprises (other illustrations) ; as, water 
cannot bo without coldness, nor coldness without water ; tiro 
without heat ; air without touch ; ether without extension ; 
earth without smell ; so by this illustration it is intimated that 
it, the rudiment (Iwya), does not subsist without unspccitic or 
rudimental particles. Here also specific elements arc implied, 
or body composed of the five gross elements ; for without a 
body, having specific particles, w^here can the place of the linga 
bo ; which, when it abandons one corporeal frame, takes refuge 
in another. Sapportlrsn ; devoid of support. Swbtile (person) ; 
instrument of thirteen kinds ; this is the meaning of tlio text 
For what purpose (these subtile elements ore embodied) is 
next described. 


COMMENT. 

In the preceding verse it was stated that subtile person 
migrated, or as soon as deprived of one body it took refuge in 
another. It is now explained why this must be ; and that it 
proceeds from the necessity of something to give to subtile 
principles asylum and support. 

The text accordingly states, that the 'rudiment.* the linga, 
cannot exist without such support; but with regard to the sup- 
port itself there is some difierence of opiniou, the passage being 
’ variously read and interpreted. 

Gaurapada reads the expression, arinMn\r vtnA , ' without 
unspecific particles by which he states that he means the 
'rudimental particles,* the tan ladlra^. He adds, that specific 
23 
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paroles, grow elementaiy bodies, are also necessary ; uang tl|e 
terms cme^ta and via^lut as they were before employed (ver. 
38), to represent severally tbo rudimental and gross elements. 
Vacbespati and Nabatana read the phrase vit^utir vind, 
* without specific particles but they use the term ‘ specific* 
apparently in its general acceptation of ‘ species,’ without re« 
fetcnce to its technical employment in ver. 38 ; for they con- 
fine its purpose to that of * subtile bodies.’ ‘ Withavut specific 
particles ; without subtile bodies : that is the meaning*.’ S. 
Tatwa Kimniudl. ‘ WithovA specific piniicles ; without very 
subtile bodies : the rudiment (lingu), being unsupported, does 
not remain ; but being supported by subtile bodies it existsf.’ 
S. Chandrikd. So far therefore, although the reading be 
different, the interpretation appears to be the same. The 
linga, or ' rudiment’ — for it is to be observed, that it is this 
which is spoken of by both text and comment, and not the 
linga, sarira, * rudimental body’ — cannot subsist without a 
bodily frame. Whence that frame is derived, Gaubapada 
makes sufficiently clear. The Ivnga, or ‘ rudiment,’ consists of 
but thirteen principles — the unclothed faculties and senses: 
the rudimental body, by which they are aggregated and de- 
fended, is a tan ni&trika body, composed of the rudimental 
elements (p. 123). This again, for worldly existence, is enve* 
loped in a bodily frame of gross elementary composition. 

It may, however, be suspected that the autbora of the S. 
Tutmi Kanviinli and the ClumdrikA have not attended to 
the distinction, and that they intend by their ‘ specific or 
subtile bodies’ only one of the ‘ .species,’ or vis/hIms, which 
maybe intimated in \or. 38; a modification of the gross ele- 
ments euelosiug, not the naked ‘ rudiment,’ the linga, but the 
‘ rudimental body,’ the linga sarim, Such, at any rate, is 
the interpretation of Vijx\na Bhikshu, who commenting on 
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this stanza of the KArikd, explains ’ specific paHide8,&ctm 
vhtch *are called subtile amongst gross ; a species or variety 
of gross elements :* and he says, that ‘ the definition of subtile 
body which is given in the preceding stanza, composed of 
intellect with other subtile elements” (p, 128), as compared 
with the expression of the present verse, proves that there is a 
distinction made between subtile body and the specific variety 
of the gross elements, which is also called subtile*.’ 

The question then is not one merely of a difference of inter* 
pretation, but it is a difierence of doctrine. According to 
Gaitbxpada's explanation, which appears to be the original 
theory, living bodies consist of two parts, one of a subtile, and 
one of a gross nature; the latter perishes or decomposes at 
death ; the former may live otr through the existence of the 
world : the latter gives cover to the former, which is the imme- 
diate vehicle of soul, and accompanies it constantly, through 
successive perishable bodies, uutil souls liberation, or until a 
period of universal dissolution restore its component parts to 
their primitive and common parent. To this body the term of 
linga saHi-a , ' rudimental body,’ is properly applied ; it is also 
called AtivdJtiku, that which is swifter than the wind in pass* 
ing from body to body ; and, as Mr. Colebrooke observes, " it 
seems to be a compromise between an immaterial soul and the 
difficulty which a gross understanding finds in grasping the 
comprehension of individual existence, imattached to matter.” 
Tr. R. As. Soa I. 32. 

But some of the expounders of the S&nkhya doctrines have 
not thought even the rudimental body sufficiently material for 
the purpose of independent existence, when separated firom 
gross b^y ; and a third corporeal frame has been devised for 
its support, to which the present verse of the KdrikA and the 
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other passages which seem to ailude to a subtile form of^sped* 
fic or gross elementary matter relate, according to YiJXAirA 
Bhikshu : * Having abandoned gross body, a support is ncoes* 
sary for the passage of mdimcutal body to other regions, and 
another species of body is established*.’ This is more particu* 
larly explained in the same writer’s commentary on a some* 
what obscure Siitra immediately preceding: “In the body, 
which is the receptacle of the receptacle of that (mdimental 
body) ; for the denomination of hnly is applied to one as it is 
to the other.” That is, the receptacle or support of that rudi- 
ment, which will bo dcscribc<l as composed of the five elements, 
is supported or contained in body constituted of the six organic 
ingredients (bones, blood, &c.); to which the name hmhf is 
applied, from the same being applicable to the sense of the 
word udimk hdiia {tWta, “ body,” being understood apparently 
in cither case “containing” or “ comprehouding”). The cor- 
poreity of the vehicle or receptacle ((uflil$hthdna) arises from 
its relation to the (aggregate) Unya ; the corporeity of gross 
body, from its being the receptacle of vehicular body. This is 
the meaning of the text. Wo have therefore three (kinds of) 
body establishcdf .’ Quoting a pas.sngo which appears opposed to 
this, and to intimate, os GAUKAPAnx has done, a twofold dis- 
tinction only of bodies, the same writer observes, ‘ What is said 
in writings, upon the authority of the Vddos, that there ar« 
but two (kinds of) bodies, arises from their identifying the 
rudimental and vehicular bodies ns one, as they are mutually 
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permanent and snbtileV This is no doubt correct ; but it ia 
very uuUkcly that the elder writers admitted auy form of the 
gross elements to be equally permaueut and subtile as the ru« 
diments from which they proceeded. lu the institutes of Manu, 
for instance, although the doctrine there laid down is of a dif* 
Craent tenor from that of the Saukbya system, we have but 
two kinds of bodies, a subtle and substantial one, described; 
'After death another body, composed of the five rudimcntal 
elements, is immediately produced, for wicked men, that may 
suffer the tortures of the iufcrual regiousf.’ JIA/ mm, XII 16. 
We have here, tlien, a body composed of. the five rudimental 
elements. In the Bhagavad Gita it is intimated that soul 
retains the senses aud mind in the intervals of migration : ‘ At 
the time that spirit obtains a body, and when it abandons one, 
it migrates, taking with it those senses, as the wind wafts 
along with it the perfume of the dowers^.’ 

If Va('HE.spati be correct in his interpretation of the word 
purutdai, the Vt<da makes one kind of subtile body of the size 
of the thumb : “ Yama drew forth violently the subtile body, 
as big as the thumb.”— The specification of the size merely de- 
notes minuteness; extraction of soul would be absurd; and 
therefore by puradia must be meant “ a subtile body,” that 
which reposes in gross body||.’ This, agreeably to the older 
doctrine, would be rudimental body ; according to later refine- 
ment, vehicular. It is the latter which, as Mr. Colebrooke 
mentions (Tr. R. As. Soc. I. 33) in Patanjau’h Yoga mstra , 
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it conceived to extend, like the flame of a lamp over its wick, 
to a small distance above the skull ; and which, according to 
If. Cousin, is “ la famcuse pens^e intracranienne, dont on a era 
f«ie r^mment uno dccouvertc mervciUeuse.” Hist, de la 
PhiloHophis, 1, 195. 

The notion of some corporeal, however subtile envelopment 
of soul — the elSuiKov, uinhro, manes, sinnilacrwm, spirit, or 
ghost — ^g^ving to invisible and intangible soul some visible and 
tangible materiality, “ such,” os G-ood (Translation of Luoreti* 
ns) observes, “ as will at least enable tho soul to assume some 
degree of material configuration, and to bo capable of corporeal 
feelings, however spiritualized and refined, oven after its sepa* 
ration from tho body” — has prevailed in all times and in all 
ages. Nor was tho doctrine confined to the people or the 
poets : such of tho philosophers as maintained the immateria- 
lity of soul, attaching to it, until its final purification, some 
portion of corporeal substance, or some substantial, though 
subtile investure, or oxvmu, or vehicle. Thus Oudworth (voU 
III. 617) states, that ‘ the ancient assertors of the soul’s im- 
mortality did not suppose human souls, after death, to be quite 
stripped stark naked from all body, but that tho generality of 
souls had then a certain spirituous, vaporous, or mry body 
accompanying them; as also they conceived this spirituous 
body to hang about the soul also here in this life, before death, 
as its interior indumont or vestment, which also then sticks to 
it when that other gross earthly part of the body is by death 
put off as an outer garment.” It also appears, that " besides 
tho terrestrial body, and this spirituous body, the ancients 
held that there is a third kind, of a higher rank, peculiarly 
belonging to such souls, after death, as ore purged and 
deansed from corporeal afl'cetions, called by them a-w/ta 
adyotiSet, or a luciform body.” The authorities quoted by Cud- 
worth for these opinions are new Platonists, or Cl^tiaa 
writers of the tborfh and fifth centuries ; and it seems not 
unlikely that they borrowed some of their notions from 
the doctrines of Christianity. They profess, however, to 
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tepeat the tenets of Pythagoras and Plato ; and CodwMth. 
asserts, that the distinction of two interior vehicles »t' 
tunicles of the soul, besides that outer vestment of ttm 
terrestrial body, is not a mere figment of the latter Flatonists, 
but a tradition derived down from antiquity. Mosheim, in his 
translation of Cudworth, has entered, in a note, very fully 
into an inquiry as to tho origin of the opinion of a subtile 
body investing soul, and concludes, “ Yetus htec opinio aut si 
mavis superstitio, ab ipsis fere Gra'cornm heroicis tempoiibus 
ducts and Bruckcr, in reference to his observations on this 
subject, remarks, “ Hoc vero magua doctrina ct ingenio de* 
moustravit Mosheimius hoc dc vchiculo opinioncm non demum 
in juniorum Platonicorum cerebro cnatam esse sed fuisso 
dogma canrn antiquitatis." Jlial. Philos. I. 714. Although, 
therefore, less clearly expressed than by the Hindu writers, 
the early Greek philosophers entertained similar notions of 
the nature of tho subtile body, which was inseparable from soul 
until the period of its final exemption from transmigration. 


XLll. 

For the sake of soul’s wIhIi, that subtile person 
exhibits (before it), like a dramatic actor; through 
relation of im^aus and consequence, with the aid of 
nature’s influence. 

i 
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BHASHYA. 

The purpose of soul is to be fulrtllcd, therefore nature 
proceeds to action. This (purpose) is twofold, apprehension of 
sound and the other objects of sense, and apprehension of the 
difference between qualities and soul. Apprehension of sound 
and the other objects of sense is ei\joyincnt of sensual grati* 
fleation, as fragrance and the like in the spheres of BrahviA 
and the rest : apprehension of the ditFerence between the qua- 
lities and soul is liberation, ’Therefore it is said, For the sake 
of soul’s wish subtile person is active. Throorjh rrlitiion of 
nusona ami vonmjiiencct^, — Mvams (or antecedents) are virtue 
and the like : conmiuvnces are their results, such as their 
ascending to heaven and so forth, os we shall hereafter explain. 
By their relatio)} ; their connection. With the aUl of nativre's 
influence ; of the iuliucncc of the chief one, nature. As a king 
in his own kingdom does what he wishes of his own authority, 
so by the application of the supremo authority of nature, 
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thnmgh the relatiim of means (or oauses) and oonsequeneeai 
snbtUe body exhibits : that is, nature commands subtile body 
to assume different conditions, by taking different (gross) 
bodfies. Subtile body is that which is aggregated ‘ of subtile 
atomic rudimental elements, and is possessed of thirteen in* . 
stroments (or &cultiea and senses). It assumes various con* 
ditions, by its birth, amongst gods, animals and men. How 
does (it exhibit) ? Like an actovy who when he enters upon 
the scene is a god, and when ho makes his exit is again a 
mortal : or again, a buffoon. So the subtile body, through the 
rdation of causes and consequences, having entered the womb, 
may become an elephant, a woman, or a man. 

It was said (ver. 40), Subtile body migrates, invested with 
dispositions.’* What those dispositions are is now described. 

COMMENT. 

The circumstances on which transmigration depends are 
here said to be the purpose of soul, enforced by the authority 
of nature. 

Soul’s purpose is either fruition or liberation ; and to accom- 
plish one or other of those, subtile body passes through various 
conditions, assuming different exterior forms, as an actor puts 
on different dresses to personate one while Kama, another 
while Yvdhitihthira, or again, Vatsa"*. The purpose of soul is 
enforced by the power, authority, or induence of nature*f*. 
Vibhutwa, as illustrated by Qaubapada, means ‘ kingly or 
supreme authority.’ Vacuespati understands it as ‘ univer- 
sality’ rather, as in the text of the Pnrdna : ’ This wonderful 
vicissitude is from the universality of nature^ that is, from 
its invariable presence and consequent influence. But besides 
these motives, the purpose of soul and influence of nature, 
which may be regarded os the remote and proximate causes of 
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tiansmigmtion in general, it is still necessary to have vrhat 
may be regarded as a special, or exciting, or e£Sdent cause i 
the reason of the particular migration ; the cause wherefiwe, in 
particular instances, subtile body should ascend from the 
exterior framo of a man to that of a god, or wherefore it should 
descend from the exterior frame of a man to that of a Ivute. 
This depends, then, upon the relation of certain occasbnal or 
instrumental means or causes, nhnittas*, with their incidental 
consequences or effects, the naimittikaaf; as virtue fuid viee, 
which lead severally to reward and punishment after <toatii ; 
that is, to regeneration in an exalted or degraded condition. 
Thus the CJumdrikd explains the terms : ‘ Nhmtta is virtue 
and the rest ; nai/niittika is the effect, having the nimUta for 
its cause, as gross bodies, &;c. By the relation or connection 
of these tivo, subtile body, assuming the form of gods or 
other beings, performs its jiartt.’ IVofessor Lassen has been 
needlessly perplexed by this verse, and has strangely rendered 
it 08 follows : " Corpuseulum hocce propter genii causam 
offectum, ludionis instor sc habet od has modo ad illas origimiri* 
as et defivatas conditioncs pronum, post coujunctioncm pro* 
creatritis cum potestalo sua.” 


wPariil 

XLIII. 

Essential dispositions ore innate. Incidental, as 
virtue and the rest, are considered appurtenant to the 
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iiutvament. The uterine •germ (flesh and blood) and 
the rest belong to the effect (that is, to the body). 
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sqr^RRT qqqfi w- 

«rRr:i w w- q?^«rfW gfi?: qpn»f qqRrt^r- 
•r: I qfl^ThM^qq Hr q> gf^J «RfirRf^n% qrrf^f- 
Rqr w- mmm ^ qrf^ 

qR^urr giiqqt^^^qgqq: iqqr ^qrq* 
^qdqqf^ q R r ^ql ^ mm «RnR^#i^ ^rrrt 
mm ^wiifSfflrqqqRWiRr m- 


BHi^HYA. 

Diapoaitionti (bh&vas, ‘ conditions’) of being are considered 
to be threefold, innate, essential, and incidental.. The first, or 
vnmate, are those four which in the first creation were cognate 
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with the divine sage Kapiu, on virtue, knowledge, dispiatioi^ 
and power. The essential are declared ; these were four aoaa 
of Bbahma', Sanaka, SANAin>AKA, Sana'tana, and SANiT- 
kuka'ba ; and these four dispositions were produced with them,’ 
who were invested with bodies of sixteen years of age (or 
perpetually juvenile bodies), in consequence of the relation of 
causes and effects (or in consequence of merit in a former 
existence): therefore these dispositions are called essential.. 
Incidental are those derived through the corporeal form of a 
holy teacher ; from which (in the first instance) knowledge ia 
incidentally obtained by such as we are; from knowledge 
comes dispassion; from dispossion, virtue; and from virtue, 
power. The form of a teacher is an incidental product {pt 
nature), and therefore these dispositions are termed vnddetUal: 
“ Invested by which, subtile body migrates" (ver. 40). These 
four dispositions are of the quality of goodness ; those of dark* 
ness are their contraries : as above, “ Virtue, &c. are its faculties 
partaking of goodness ; those partaking of darkness ate the 
reverse” (ver. 23). Consequently there are eight dispositions, 
or virtue, knowledge, dispassion, power, vice, ignorance, passion, 
weakness. Where do they abide ? T/tey aie considered ap^ 
pnrtenant to tlic instrument. Intellect is an instrument, and 
to that they arc appurtenant ; as in ver. 23, “ Ascertainment is 
intellect ; virtue, knowledge," &c. Effect; 'body. Tlienterint 
germ and the rest belong to it ; those which are bom of the 
mother, the getm and tJ^e rest, or the bubble, the flesh, the 
muscle, and the rest, which are (generated), for the deveh^ 
ment of the infant, in the union of the blood and the semiwd 
fluid. Thus the conditions of infancy, youth, and old age are 
produced ; the instrumental causes of which ate fbod ahd beve* 
rage', and therefore they are said to be attributes of the effect 
(or of the body), having, as the instrumental cause, the firuition 
of the sensual pleasures of eating and the like. 

t 

It was said (ver. 42), " Through the relation of mhans and 
consequences this is next expluned. 
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COMMENT. 

We have here «i explanation of what is to be understood hjr 
the tern dUpoaUions, used in a fonuer passage (ver. 40). 

The translation of bhdva* adopted by Mr. Colebrooke in this 
place is * disposition in the passage referred to be had em« 
ployed, as abovo remarked, ‘sentiment;’ but it was there 
changed, in order to preserve conmstency. Neither word per* 
haps exactly expresses the purport of the original, nor is it 
easy to find one that will preeisely correspond. In some res* 
peots ‘ condition,’ mode, or state of being, conditio, as rendered 
by Professor Lassen, is preferable, as better comprehending the 
different circumstances to which blidva is applied ; although, 
as he has occasion subsequently to remark, it does not very 
well express all the senses in which bltdm occur. These cir> 
cumstances or conditions, according to the obvious meaning of 
the text, are of two kinds, or intellectual and corporeal, ^e 
first comprise virtue, knowledge, dispossion, power, and their 
contraries ; the second, the diifercnPperiods of life, or embryo, 
in&ncy, youth, and senility. They are also to be regarded as 
respectively cause and effect ; virtue, &c. being the efficient 
cause, or nimitta ; bodily condition the ‘mimittHM, or coiure* 
quenoe; as Ya'chespati explains the object of Ure stanaa, 
* which,’ according to him, ‘ distinguishes incidental cause and 
consequence, the latter being the incidental conditions of bodyf.’ 

But berides the division of conditions or disporitions into 
the two classes of intellectual and corporeal, they are also 
diaiacterised according to their origin, as sdnaiddhika, prd- 
krita, and vaikrita, rendered in the text ‘ innate, essential, and 
incidental.’ Prof. Lassen translates them conditiones abadhUa, 
pendevdea ab origine, pertinentea ad evoltUa primeipia] 
Both the two first are innate, and some further distinction is 
neceasaiy. ’ Superhuman’ or ’ transcendental’ would perhaps 


* 


i 
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best expldn the first, as they are, according to the oomwMlto* 
tor, peculiar, to saints and sages. According to QaubafaDA, 
they ooour only in one instance as the cognate oondiUona of 
the divine E^ila, the author of the S&nkhya system. The 
second class, which may be' rendered ‘ natural,’ agreeably to 
bis view, which is a little mystical, originated with the four 
bdy and chaste sons of Brahma. The third class, those which 
are incidental or constructive, vaikrita, belong to mortals, as 
they are produced in them by instruction. Yachesfati xe« 
cognises but two distinctions, identifying, as in the trawsl a tion , 
the innate (adnsiddhika) with the essentifd {prdkrita) ^s> 
positions, they being both swdhhdvika, ins^arable, inherent,* 
not tile production of tuition, and opposing to it the eonstmo* 
tive or incidental (vaikritika)*. A similar account of their 
origin as in the Bhdahya is given, but under these two heads 
only : ' Thus in the beginning of creation the first sage, the 
venerable and great Muni Kapila, appeared, spontaneously 
endowed with virtue, knowledge, dispassion, and power. The 
hundental and unspontancous dispositions were produced by 
the cultivation of the means (of producing them), as (the les- 
sons of) Prachetasa and other great Biahief’ These dis- 
positions or conditions are dependent upon the instrument, 
that is upon buddhi, or ‘ intollect,’ of which they are fiseulties, 
as was explained in verso 23. The states or conditions of life 
depend upon the body, and are the immediate effects of gene- 
ration and nutriment, the more remote efiects of virtue, 
vice, &c. 


t twtfl »Hi5pr- 
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Ifftsf II « « II 

XLIV. 

Br virtue is ascent to a region above ; by vice, des- 
cent to a region below : by knowledge is deliverance ; 
by the reverse, bondage. 

?irH riw I irw »iFf- 

S ^ ^ nwfir qgi»nfir- 

I i%^ yi^q^q ^ n <r- 
<RfinFr ^ %: mi ?itpl 

fk^k q^R<ir I w 

IT fl% I ‘ JTIf^ ^ 

nm Wft%«r ^ i ?f f|r*rT^5rTfl^ 5^- 

V luiTFswr^ I 

BHi&HYA. 

By virtM ascent . — Having made virtue the efficient cause, 
it leads upwards. By upwards eight degrees are intended, 
or the regions of Brahmd, Frajapati, Soma, Indra, the Qdn- 
dharbas, the Y&kshas, the Bdkshasos, and Pis&chas : the subtile 
body thither. Or if vice be the efficient cause, it mi* 
gtates into an animal, a deer, a bird, a reptile, a vegetable, or 
a mineral. Again ; by knowledge, deliverance : knowledge Itf 
the twenQr-five principles ; by that efficient cause, deliverance, 
the subtile body ceases, and (soul is) called ‘supreme spirit 
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(pauwnditmd). By the reverse, bondage: ignoiaoce is tbe. 
efficient cause, and that (effect) bonda^ is natoial (jmiinfo), 
iwci d e n tali (mikdrika), or personal (ddkshvna), as will be ex- 
pliuntul ; " He who is bound by natural, incidental, or personal 
bcmdage u not loosed by any other (means than knowledge).** 
Next, other efficient causes are declared. 
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XLV. 

Bt dispaasion is absorption into nature ; by foul 
passion, migration : by power, unimpediment ; by the 
reverse, the contrary. 

^ f^Sgrg H tH l S % 

TOR 9* 

Wi5TO^n^pnwTO?RR I TO Vwl- 

vTOff* TO^TOTjRpiTOirr^TO TOIvTOwWr* 

«rf^RW^ %W^ ^ If l^- 

fRRH f%TOrft»r^mt(TOV: TOrtl«nTORq^ 

IWft TOTOff* I ^ ArTOW TOR I 
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bha'shya. 

If any one has dispassion without knowledge of principles 
Dmh from such dispassion unpreceded by knowledge occurs 
absorption into pature, or when the individual dies he is re- 
solved into the eight primary elements, or nature, intellect, 
egotism, and the five rudiments ; but there is no liberation, and 
therefore he migrates anew. So also l>/y foMbl jHissivn ; as I 
sacrifice, I give gifts, in order to obtain in this world divine or 
hupnan enjoyment ; from such foul passion proceeds worldly 
migration. JBy power, imhnpedioient, — Where eightfold 
power, as minuteness, &c. is the efficient cause, the non-ob- 
struction is the efiect Such power is unimpeded in the sphere 
of Brahma, or in any other. By the revem:^ the contrary . — 
The contrary of uniinpedimcnt is obstruction, which proceeds 
from want of power, every where obstructed. 

Thus sixteen efficient causes and efiects have been enume- 
rated : what they comprehend (or amount to) is next described. 

COMMENT. 

In these two verses the efficient causes of the various con- 
ditions of subtile body and their effects, or its conditions, 
are detailed. 


These causes and effects arc collectively sixteen, eight of 
each : the former are positive and negative, as diversified by 
the qualities of goodness and foulness (ver. 23); and the effects 
respectively correspond. They arc accordingly. 


Camt, 

1. Virtue. 

3. Vice. 

5. Knowledge. 
7. Ignorance. 
9. DisposBion. 
11. Passion. 

13. Power. 

15. Feebleness. 


Efftct, 

*2. Elevation in the scale of being. 

4. Degradation in the scale of 1>oing. 

6. Liberation from existence. 

8. Bondage or transmigration. 

10. Dissolution of the subtile bodily form. 
12. Migration. 

14. Unimpediment. 

16. Obstruction. 


85 
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By * virtue/ dherwM, Twih religious and moral merit are in* 
tended. Ascent, going upward, is elevation to a more exalted 
station in another birth ; the term stJiAna implying both place 
and degree. According to Qaurapada, this ascent is mghtfold, 
and the subtile frame may after death assume a new body 
amongst the various classes of spirits, Pis&chas, B&kshasas, 
Yikshas, and Qandherbas ; or may attmn a place in the heaven, 
of Indra ; of Soma, or the moon ; of the Praj&patis, or progehi* 
tors of mankind ; or oven in the region of Brahmd. It is a 
curious, though perhaps an accidental coincidence, that the 
Syrians and Egyptians enumerated also, according to Plato 
(Bpinomis), eight onlers of heavenly beings ; their places, how- 
ever, seem to be the planets exclusively. The author of the 8. 
T. KmmiM understands by mcent, or elevation, ascent to 
the six supcrterrestrial regions, Di/u, or Bhmar loka, the at- 
mosphere ; 8v)ei‘ loka, the heaven of Indra; Malm' loka, JarM- 
loka, and Tapaloka, worlds of sages and saints ; and 8otiya 
loka, of Brahm&. By defjnidation he understands descent to 
the subterreno regions, P6i6la, Rasdiala, &c. These notions 
are, however, not incompatible, as rewards and punishments in 
heaven and hell are put temporary, and subtile body must even 
afterwards assume terrestrial form, and undergo a series of 
migrations before escape from the bondage of existence can be 
finally accomplisheil. 

Iknvlagfl is said by the commentators to be of three kinds, 
intending thereby three different errors or misconceptions of 
the character of soul and nature ; the prevalence of which pre- 
cludes all hope of final emancipation. ‘ These errors or bonds 
are, 1. Pi'dkrUika ; the error or bondage of the materialists, 
who assert soul in nature (or matter): 2. VaikrUVsa; the 
error of another class of materialists, who confound soul with 
any of the products of nature, as the elements, the senses, 
egotism or intellects and, 3. Ddkshina ; the error or bondage 
of those who, ignorant of the real character of soul, and blind- 
ed bytbe hop e of advantage, engage in moral and religuxts 
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olMMrranoes i as Va'chespati*. These errors con&ae the soul 
to ita subtile material frame for various protracted periods ; as^ 
tot instanoe, in the case of those who identify soul with sense, 
for ten mammntanis, or above three thousand millions of 
years (3,084,480,000). 

By dispasomi occurs ‘absorption into nature,’ prakriti 
layaf ; or, as the KuamtuU and Vhamlfikd, express it, ‘ reso- 
lution into the chief one and the rost$.’ Gaubapa'da makes 
the meaning of the phrase sufficiently clear ; according to him 
it signifies the resolution of even the subtile body into its 
constituent elements : but this is not in this case equivalent 
to liberation ; it is only the term of one series of migrations, 
soul being immediately reinvested with another person, and 
commencing a new career of migratory existence until know- 
ledge is attuned. 


^ II 8 ^11 

XLVI. 

This is an intellectual creation, termed obotruetion, 
diaaMity, cusquiescence, and perfectneag. By disparity of 
influence of qualities the sorts of it are fifty. 
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TO TOTO^r ^ 

I jR^nr^ sW^TOrs’^’ron^Sf^EWir- 
ff ^ jRTOT^sffrf f^ra% f«rTOinBf^- 
I ?nr ^>sirR i q«rT to- 

tosM 2 ^ ^ I 

’R3TO’i?^> I mi !hr^?g in 

^^sTTwrar*!?^ 3?^t I ftraERRt TO I «rr- 
TO^in^ 5rf% q^^^rff^rqr to 
I totoJ- 

W 5’>llTOl%«nf TO^ T T ^ ’TSTO^’T>5^ fTOTOlft* 
3^Rf trot ^*lf{ ^ TO TOTO^T "FWI^^I 
>iTf^TOirrf^ TO^2|>2TO% 
f rf^ TO irrf^ 5 rt: TO5%:i 

BHASHYA. 

This aggregate of sistecn causes and effects is (»Hed Irn in* 
tdUetwA creation-, Prati/aya means buddhi, ‘ intellect is aa« 
certaimnent,” &c. (vor. 23). This intelleotual creation is of 
four kinds, obatruetion, disability, ncqnieacence, and perfeel- 
nest). In this classification, doubt (obstruction) is ignorance ; 
as when any one beholding a post (at a distance) is in doubt 
whether it is a post or a man. Disability is when, even though 
the object be distinctly seen, the doubt cannot be dissipated. 
The third kind is called acquiescence ; as when a person de« 
clines to doubt or determine whether the object be a post or 
not ; saying, What have 1 to do with this. The fourth kind 
is per/eotneaa ; as when the delighted observer notices a c^nqier 
twining round the object, or a bird perched upon it» wad is 
oerttdn that it is a post. By dispat'Uy of influence of ^fuaU- 
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the nnequid (or varied) influence of the qualities of 
goodneas, foulness, and darkness, acting on this fourfold- intd* 
isctual creation, there are fifty modifications of it : and these 
kui^ in which severally goodness, foulness, or darkness pro* 
vails, and the other two arc subordinate, are next parti* 
cularized. 


COMMENT. 

In this and the five following stanzas the modifications of 
the causes and consequences, or the conditions of existence pro* 
duced by the intellectual faculties, as influenced by the three 
qualities, are detailed and classified. 

By ‘ intellectual creation,’ jmityaya serga*, is to be under* 
stood the various accidents of human life occasioned by the 
operations of the intellect, or the exercise of its faculties, virtue, 
knowledge, dispassion, power, and their contraries. Pmtyaya 
properly means ‘ trust,’ but is here considered to be synonymous 
irith hvddhi. It may be understood as implying ‘notion;* 
and pixityaya aerga is the creation or existence of which wo 
have a notion or belief, in contradistinction to bodily or organic 
existence, of which we have an idea or sensible perception ; 
the h/aUa se^’gaf, or ‘ elemental creation.’ 

Existence then, dependent on the faculties of the intellect 
and their consequences, is further distinguished as of four 
kinds : 1. ‘ Obstruction,’ viparyaya, is explained by Yachub* 
PATI ‘ ignorance’ (apiina), by Gaubapada ‘ doubt’ (mnaaya) : 
2. ‘Disability,’ (taa^ti/ia imperfection of the instruments or 
senses : 3. Tusliti is ‘ acquiescence’ or ‘ indiflerence :’ and, 4. 
SitWd is ‘complete or perfect knowledge.’ ‘In the three 
first are comprised the seven intellectual faculties, virtue and 
the rest (see p. 88), all except knowledge, which is comprehen* 
ded in perfectness^.’ 8. Tatwa KaumtuU. This is the col* 
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le<Aive or generic division. Each genus is agun divided so- ns 
to fimn fifty species, according as they are affected by the 
three qualities, or the predominance of one, and the depresrim 
of another*. The species are enumerated in the succeeding v«se. 

XL VII. 

There are five distinctions of obstruction ; and« 
from defect of instruments, twenty-eight of disability : 
acquiescence is ninefold ; perfectness eightfold. 

(iigpNt f 1 9na%- 

?fniPr wnm- 

tfT n irnnf^ i iwref^- 

ftntt irRn% i 

bha'shya. 

Five dUthvetims of obstmetion ; namely, obscurity, illusion^ 
extreme illusion, gloom, and utter darkness : these will pre* 
•enUybe explained. There oxg twenty-eight Hmh ofdUabi^ 
lUy fvwn defec tof instrtnnents^vihich also we shall describe 
Aejfiiiesomce is ninefold, being the kinds of knowledge par* 
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of the quality of foulnesa in an ascetic. Perfedtma 
ti^/old, which in holy men consists also of the kinds of 
knowledge partaking of the quality of goodness. These Ivfll 
idl be explained in order ; and first of olutruction, 

COMMENT. 

We have here the fifty varieties of intellectual creation, or 
conditions dependent upon the faculties of iutcllect, simply 
enumerated under each head respectively. 

The text in each case is limited to the enumeration of the 
number of the varietie.s, leaving their desiguations and dcs* 
criptions to be supplied by the scholia : accordingly wc have in 
the BlvasUf/a the five distinctions of obstructions specified. 
They are referred to in the text, in the succeeding stanza, for 
the purpose of enumerating their subdivisions, and it is un* 
necessary therefore to enter upon the detail here. 


XLVIII. 

The distinctions of obscurity arc eightfold, as also 
those of illusion ; extreme illusion is cighteenfold, and 
SO is utter darkness. 

^ ^ ^ ^>58Pl* 

.n I q^rBg«rq|imi«i»s5 <nr ?• 
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5f^ I «n^^sg?wss^- 

trt*f5 fgI5«r^ ^T ^ ^FJ^- 

f%g ^F#r- 

^ ^ ^ ftnTt3Cg[%*iR?5r cra^ nf|j 
^!r5?qfr% i ^ >n- 

m ^ JR^^ f^*tRr fl[^^n hto fi% i m- 

BHASHYA. 

Obaeunty i» eightfold; final dissolution being so distin* 
guished through ignorance ; as Avhen a person thinks that soul 
merges into tho eight fornns otprakinti, or the five rudiments, 
egotism, intellect, and nature, and thence concludes, I am 
liberated : this is eightfold obscurity. The same is the num* 
her of kinds of iU/mkm ; in consequence of which, Indra and 
the gods, being attached to the possession of the eight kinds 
of super-human power, such as minuteness and the rest, do 
not obtida liberation, but upon the loss of their power migrate 
again : this is called eightfold illusion. Extreme iUumon k of 
ten hinds, accordingly as tho five objects of sense, sound, touch, 
form, tasto, and smell, ore sources of happiness to the gods or 
to men. In these ten objects (or the five objects of sens^ 
twice told) consists extreme illusion. Glootn is eiyhteenfidd,^ 
The fticttlties of superhuman power are eight sources, and the 
objects of sense, hdtnon or divine, are ten, making eighteen ; 
and the feeling that makes men rejoice in the eqjoyment of 
tiiese eighteen, and given for the want of them, is {^oon 
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V&er darkness has in like manner eighteen varieties, origina* 
ting with the eightfold saperhuman power and the ten objecti 
of perception ; but it applies to the profound grief felt by one 
who dies amidst the abundance of sensual delights in the 
season of enjoyment, or who falls from the command of super- 
human faculties : that is utter darkness. In this manner the 
five varieties of obstruction, obscurity and the rest, are sever* 
ally subdivided, making sixty-two varieties. 

COMMENT. 

The five kinds of obstruction, ignorance, or uncertainty, al- 
luded to in the preceding stanza, are here specified, and their 
subdivisions enumerated. 

^Obstruction,' tipavyaya*^ moans, properly, whatever ob- 
structs the souFs object of final liberation : it is consequently 
any cause of bondage, of confinoineiit to worldly existence, or 
of perpetual migration, and is therefore one of the four ele- 
ments of the creation of the world ; as, if spirit was not so 
confined, created forms would never have existed. So tho 
Sfitra of Kapila has, ' Bondage is i’rom obstructionif ' but libe- 
ration depends on knowledge : bondage therefore arises from 
ignorance, and ignorance or error is obstruction. OauuapADA 
accordingly uses sanmyaty ‘ doubt’ or " error,’ as the synonyme 
of vtparyaya ; and the specification of its sub-species confirms 
this sense of the term, as they are all hinderances to rural 
emancipation, occasioned by ignorance of the difterence be- 
tween soul and nature, or by an erroneous estimate of the 
sources of happiness, placing it in sensual pleasure or super- 
human might. 

The five varieties of obstniction or error are, * obscurity/ 
; illusion/ ; extreme illusion/ ‘gloom/ 

t6misTa\ ‘utter darkness/ andhatimiinra. The distinctions 
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«re more subtle tban inredse, bat their general prvtpcfAh 
sufficiently obvious; they all imply ignorance of self, aa<l 
thirst of pleasure and power. Another enumeration, that of 
the Toga, or PAtav^ala school, as repeated ly Vuhaka 
Bhikshu; calls the five species, * ignorance* {avidyd), * egoism** 
(aimUA)^ ‘love* (rdga), ‘hate’ {dw&ha), and ‘idle terr<nr, 
{abhmivesa), as fear of death and the like*. They are called 
also in the same system, ‘the five afflictionsf.’ These are 
identified with the species named in the text. Obsewrity is 
that ignorance which believes soul to be sealed in primaiy 
nature, or one of its first seven products ; and is therefore 
eightfold. Illusion is that egoism that exults in the ap|Hro- 
piiation of the eight superhuman faculties; and is con- 
sequently eightfold also. Extreme illusion, or love, is ad« 
diction to sensual ol^ects, as they are grateful respectively 
to gods and men: therefore this class of impediments to 
liberation is tenfold. Gloom, or hate, is of eighteen kinds; 
ten as affecting the ten objects of sense, or the five divine 
and five human, os before distinguished, and termed by 
Oauhapada dribhUiyX ‘ seen,’ •perceived by men ; and emusm* 
viki\\, ‘ heard traditionally,’ by men, of the gods : and eight 
connected with the possession of the eight superhuman facul* 
ties. The mental conditions here intended are those of fierce- 
ness and impatience, with which sensual enjoyments ore pur- 
sued, or superhuman powers are exercised. Utter darkness, or 
terror, is the fear of death in men ; and in gods, the dread of 
expulsion from heaven by the Asuros : in either case the loss of 
pleasure and power is the thing lamented ; and as their sources 
are eighteen, so many ore the subdivisions of this condition. 
These distinctiSns are said to bo the work of former teachers; 
as in the fif. Pravachana Bhdshya: ‘The subdivisions areaa 
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fbormerlj deaeribed: that the subdivisiona of ob^nctumw 
which is said to be of five species, are such as were fully de~ 
taUed by former teachers, but are ia the Sutra but briefly 
alluded to, fiv fear of prolixity*/ 
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XLIX. 


Dbwutitt of the eleven organs, together with in- 
juries of the intellect, are pronounced to be disability,. 
The injuries of intellect are seventeen, by inversion 
of acquiescence and perfectness. 


3[««f { \ ?nr i 
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bhX^hya. 

• / 

From defect of instrumenjels there are twenty-eight kinds of 
disability ; this has been declared (ver. 47) : these are, depra^ 
viiy of the eleven organa, or deafness, blindness, paralysis, loss 
of taste, loss of smell, d^imbness, mutilation, lameness, con- 
stipation, impotence, an^ insanity. Together with injuHea of 
the vatelUot : as, toge^er with these, there are twenty-eight 
kinds of disability, there are seventeen kinds of injuries of the 
Intellect. By inveii*8p)n of acquiescence and perfectness : that 
is, there are nine ynds of acquiesence, and eight of perfect- 
ness ; and with th^circumstances that are the reverse of these 
(seventeen), the eleven above specified, compose the twenty- 
eight varieties of disability. The kinds of injury of the in- 
tellect which are the reverse of (the sorts of) acquiescence and 
perfectness will bo understood from the detail of their varieties. 

The nine kinds of acquiescence are next explained. 

COMMENT. 

The various kinds of the second class of conditions or dis- 
ability are here enumerated. 

* Disability,' asahti. or incapability of the intellect to dis- 
charge its peculiar fuuctioTia*, is the necessary result of imper- 
fection of the senses, or of any of the organs of perception and 
of action. But besides the.so, which are sufficiently obvious, 
such as blindness, deafness, and any other organic defect, there 
are seventeen affections of the intellect itself equally injurious 
to its eflicionoy. These are described as the contraries of the 
conditions which constitute the classes acquiescence and per- 
fectness. Under the former head arc enumerated, dissatisfac- 
tion as to notions of nature, means, time, and luck, and addic- 
tion to enjoyment of the five objects of sense, or the pleasures 
of sight, hearing, touching, &c. The contraries of perfectness 
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are, trant of knowledge, whether derivable firom re^petinv 
from tuition, or from study, endurance of the three kinds of 
pun, privation of friendly intercourse, and absence of purity or 
of lil^rality. 
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L. 


Nine sorts of acquiescence are propounded ; four 
internal, relating to nature, to ineaus, to time, and to 
luck • five external, relative, to abstinence from (en- 
joyment of) objects. 
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BH^SHYA. 

Five 'internal sorts of acquiescence. — ^Those which are in the 
individual are internal. They are eaid to relate to- nature, to 
means, to time, and to Iweh, The first is, when a person under* 
stands what nature is, its being with or without quafities, and 
ihenoe knows a priuciplo (of existence) to be a product d 
nature; but knows this only, and is satisfied: be does not 
obtain liberation : this is acquiescence iiy i;i^^ard to natu/re. 
The second is, when a person, ignorant t^g;,]^rinoiples (of 
existence), depends upon external meanr «{|(.£}ofcji,t'V triple 
staff, the water-pot, and other implcmcnt^Uag^y fi,j,jv^tics) : 
Uberation is not for him : this is acquiescence means. 

Acquiescence in regard to ttme is when a pe. > ....^isfies him* 
self that liberation must occur in time, and wat it is aane> 
cessary to study first principles : such a one does not obtain 
liberation. And in the same way acquiescence as relates to 
ludk is when a person is content to tl^k that by good luck- 
liberation will he ‘attained. These are four kinds of acqiuie* 
Bcence. Five external, relative to absUnenee from (finjoymes^ 
o/olgeots).— The exteiml pwts of aoquwspeneo are five; frons 
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llbcilaiieiioe from enjoyttient of (five) objects of semae ; that Is 
laben a person abstains from gratification through sounds 
toudi, form, flavottf, and smell; such abstinence proceeding 
from observation of (the evils oO acquiring, preserving, waste, 
^taohmeat (to sensual pleasures), and injuriousness. Acquire 
ing is pain (or trouble), for the sake of increase, by the pasture 
nge of cattle, trade, acceptance of gifts, and servitude. There 
is pain in the preservation of what has been acquired ; and if 
they be enjoyed, they are wasted ; and waste, again, is vexa- 
tion. When attachment to sensual pleasures prevails, the 
organs have no repose : that is the fault of such attachment 
Without detriment to created things there is no enjoyment 
(of sensible objeots);and this is the defect of injuriousness. 
From observing then the evil consequences of acquiring and 
the rest, abstinence from enjoyment of the five objects of 
sense is practised ; and these are the five sorts of external 
ecquiescenoe. From the variety of theso internal and external 
kinds proceed the nine sorts of acquiescence. Their names 
are differently enumerated in other works, or ambhas^ ealUam, 
ogha, vrishtij mtamas^ jpdmm, aunetram, n&rikamj and 
ixnuttcmAmbhasikam : and from the reverse of these kinds of 
acquiescence, constituting the varieties of disability, injuries 
of the intellect arise, named (according to the last mentioned 
nomenclature) anambhaa, asalUam, and so on. From the 
contrariety of these, therefore, arc inferred the injuries of 
the intellect. 

Perfectness is next described. 


COMMENT. 


The different kinds of acquiescence, apathy, or indifference, 
are specified in this verse. 


The kinds of acquiescence, content, or complacency, tudUif 
are of two descriptions ; internal -or spiritual, dcUiydtmika, an d 
tttecnal or sensible, hakyct. QauBiraPA explaios tbo fiNCmer 
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being in self er spirit*/ Vachespati defines them, ' Those 
kinds of acquiescence are called mtemal which proceed from 
discrimination of self, asdifierent from nature!/ According 
to ViJNANA Bhikshu, they are those principles or sentiments 
which preside over collected or composed soul}. Of the dif- 
ferent species, the first, or that which relates to nature, ac^ 
knowledges it as the radical principle of all things, but expects 
that as every thing is but a modification of nature so nature 
will effect all that is necessary, even liberation, for example^ 
and the individual / remains passive and complete||. Another 
person, as the means of liberation, adopts a religious or 
mendicant order, or at least bears the emblems, as the staftj 
the water-pot, and the like : the term vividikA used in the 
Bh&shya is of doubtful import, and is perhaps an error. 
Others suppose that liberation must come in time, or at 
least by a long continued course of' meditation. Others 
imagine it may come by good luck ; and contenting themselves 
with these notions or practices, omit the only means of being 
frcod from existence, discriminative meditation. The five 
external kinds of acquiescence are self-denial, or abstinence 
from the five objects of sensual gratification ; not from any 
philosophic appreciation of them, but from dread of the trouble 
and anxiety which attends the moans of procuring and enjoy- 
ing worldly pleasures ; such as acquiring wealth, preserving it, 
spending it, incessant excitement and injury or cruelty to 
others. Besides the terms ordinarily significant of those divi- 
sions of acquiescence, the Scholiasts specify other words, the 
usual sense of which is quite different, and which may there- 
fore be regarded as the slang or mystical nomenclature of the 
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followers of the Yoga,. There is some difference in the precise 
espressionst but they are of a similar purport in general. The 
first four, the synonymes of the internal modes of acquiescence 
are alike in all the authorities ; or ainbhm*, ‘ water 
also • water f oghat^ * quantity ;* and * rmn,* Qauba- 

PADA then has for the five exterior modes, 8iUamas§, 'great 
darkness;* ‘ shore ‘a beautiful eye;* nd- 

ritaff, 'feminine;* and anu.tktiim'nibhisikatl, 'unsurpassed 
water/ Vachespati makes them, 'param, supA,ram\% 'good 
shore ;* apdmm§§, ' shoreless ;* • unsur- 

passed water ;* and utiamimbhaH*** , ‘excellent water/ The 
ChandrikA has the same, except in the third place, where the 
term is ‘ both shores with which the S, Prav. 

Bh, agrees. No explanation of the words is any where given, 
nor is any reason assigned for their adoption. 
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LI. 

Reasoning, hearing, study, prevention of pain of 
three sorts, intercourse of friends, and purity (or gift) 
are perfections (or means thereof). The fore-mention* 
ed three arc curbs of perfectness. 
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wi^5 f^: 
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bha'shya. 

IteaAonivff ; as whon a person always reasons. What hero is 
truth? What is the future ? What is liiml felicity ? How may 
I attain tho olijoct (of iny existence) ^ aiul from reflecting in 
this manner, the knowledge is aeijuirod that soul is different 
from nature ; that intellect, egotism, tho rudiments, tho senses, 
the elements, are several and distinct. In tliis manner know- 
ledge of the (twenty- live) principles is attained, by which 
liberation is accomplished. 1'his is the lii*$t kind of perfect- 
ness, called refimri’rtH/. Next, from knuwh‘dge acfpiircd by 
licarivfj proceeds knowledge of nature, intellect, egotism, the 
rudiments, tho souses, and th(» elements; wlienco liberation 
ensues : this is perfectness by hearing. When from ntiuly^ or 
tho perusal of the Vedas and other (sacred) writings, know- 
ledge of the twenty-live principles is acquired ; that is the 
third kind of perfectness. Prerv/niion of ihv three kinds o) 
pain, — When, for the purpose of preventing tho three kinds 
of pain, internal, external, and saperhnman, a holy teacher has 
been attended, and liberation is derived from his counsel ; then 
this constitutes the fourth kind of perfectness. This is three- 
fold, with reference to tho three different sorts of pain, and 
makes, with the three preceding, six varieties of pcrfectnesa* 
Next, vni€'iH^ovvi<c of frichd>i\(is when a friend, having acquired 
knowledge, obtains liberation : this the seventh kind of perfect- 
ness. Gift ; as when a person assi&ts holy men, by donations 
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of a dwelling, of herbs, ofa staff, a wallet, food, or clothing; 
and (in requital) receives from them knowledge, and thus ob- 
tains liberation : this is the eighth sort of perfectness. In 
other books these eight kinds of perfectness are termed tdram, 
8ut6/ra/in^ tdratdram, pramodam^ pramoditam^ praTOodamA-^ 

nam, ramyakam, and Haddpramuditam. From contrariety 

to those, the injuries of intellect which occur, or causes of dis- 
ability, are termed atdram, iVsutardm^ &c. ; thus completing 
the twenty-eight kinds of disability, as in the text (ver. 49), 
“ Depravity of the eleven organs, together with injuries of the 
intellect,” &c. Thus the contraries of the sorts of acquiescence 
being nine, and the contraries of the kinds of perfectness being 
eight, they form seventeen injuries of intellect ; and these, with 
the cloven defects of the organs, constitute twenty-eight kinds 
of disability, as previously stated. 

In this way the various kinds of obstruction, disability, 
acquiescence, and perfectness, have been affirmatively and 
negatively described. Again, the fm^ementioned th^ are 
curbs of perfectness. — Forementioned ; that is, obstructioDi 
disability, and acquiescence; they are curbs of perfectness 
threefold curbs from their severalty. As an elephant is kept 
in check when restrained by a goad (or curb), so, impeded by 
obstruction, disability, ami acquiescence, the world suffers 
ignorance : therefore abandoning them, perfectness alone is to 
ho pursued ; for by a person having perfectness knowledge is 
attained, and thence liberation. 

It was 8tato<l (ver. 40) that subtile body migrates, invested 
with dispositions those dispositions were previously said to 
be virtue and the rest, eight in number, modifications (or 
faculties) of intellect; which again have been described as 
modifiod by obstruction, disability, acquiescence, and perfect- 
ness. These (together) constitute intellectual creation, also 
called dispositional (or conditional) : but subtile body is called 
a rudimental (or personal) creation, extending throughout the 
fourteen sorts of created things. (See v. 53.) It then becomes 
a question, whether soul’s purple is accomplished' by one kind 
of creation, or by both ? This is next explained. 
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COMMENT. 

Tbo different kinds of perfectness arc here specified. 

By ‘ perfectness,’ sUWii*, is here to be understood the means 
Ot perfecting or fulfilliug the purpose of soul, or the conditions 
essential to its attainment ; the circumstances productive of 
knowledge ; the necessary conse({uence of which is exemption 
firom future transmigration. * t Reasoning, hearing, study, 
intercourse of friends, and gift, are secondary kinds of perfect* 
ness, as subsidiary to the prevention of the throe kinds of point 
which constitutes a triple principal class : they are respectively 
distinguished os objects, and the means of effecting those 
objects.' S. Tawa Kamnudi. Jteasoning, according to 
Vachespati, is * investigation of scriptural authority by dia* 
leotics which arc not contrary to the scriptures and investi- 
gation is defined, ' refutation of dubious doctrine, and osta* 
blisbment of positive conclusiens+.’ ‘ Hearing is oral iustruo* 
tion, or rather the knowledge thence derived, or knowledge 
derived either from hearing another person read, or from ex- 
pounding a workll.’ S. Pr. Jih. Intercourse of friend^ is 
explained in the S. Tuhea Kauniudi to signify ' dissatidhc* 
tion with solitary inquiry, and discussion with a teacher, a 
pupil, or a fcllow-studcutli.’ ViJNAXA Bhiksuu defines it 
‘ acquirement of knowledge from a benevolent visitor, who, 
comes to give instruction**.’ V.tCHESPATi and NabayAna 
agree in rendering </dnaff — which Gavrapaua explains by 
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'gift, liberality/ particularly to religious characters-by [suddhi^^ 
' purity / meaning the purity of discriminative knowledge ; 
deriving it from the root daipf, ‘ to purify and not from 
ddj, * to give/ The former cites the authority of PataNJaLI 
for this sense of one kind of perfectness : ' Undistuibedness of 
discriminative knowledge, that is, purity ; which is not attaint- 
ed except through long repeated and uninterrupted practice of 
veneration* That is also comprehended in discrimination by 
the term d&na\\. Ho also observes that others interpret 
it ' giftf by which a sago, being propitiated, imparts know- 
ledge§/ The fi, Prav, JiL givas this interpretation onlyf. 
The term for 'curb,* (HiJcasa**, is the goad or iron hook used to 
guide an elephant : it is here explained by 'hinder- 

ing/ and 'as obstruction, disability, and acquiescence hinder 
perfectness, they are to be shiinncdff/ 


C 

STqT^ IIH^II 

Lll. 


Without dispositions there would be no subtile per- 
son ; without person there would ho no pause of dispo- 
sitions : wherefore a twofold creation is presented, one 
termed personal, the other intellectual. 
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BHASHVA. 


Without iVn^poattion'i^ M'ithont iutellectiial creations, there 
woiUd be no subtile iierson, no rudimoutal creation ; from the 
non-assumption of repeated successive bodily forms, udthout 
the necessary iuUueiu'e of anterior conditions (or dispositions). 
WithouiU person, without rudiincntal creation, there would be 
no pause of disjmiiio us ; itowi the iudispensability of virtue 
or vico for the attainment oi either subtile or gross bod3% and 
from the iion-priority of either creation, they being mutually 
initiative, like the seed an<l the germ. There is no faulc in 
this, for (the relation) is that of species, it does not imply the 
mutual relation of individuals. Thence proceeds a t>vofold 
creation, one termed routliliinfuf (or intellectual), the other 
rudimentol (or personal). FuiIIht — 

COMMENT. 

It is here explained that a double condition of existence, a 
twofold creation, necessarily pr(*vaiK ; one proceeding from the 
intelleotiial faculties, the other from the rudimental cdoments ; 
each being indispensable to the other. 

It was stated (vor. 40) that subtil9 body migrate.s, invested 
with dispositions : and it wiih then explained (ver 43, ct seq.) 
what those dlsiiositions or conditions woro,^ viz. the conditionii 
of the intellect (described in ver. 23), or virtue, vice, know- 
ledge, ignorance, passion, dispassiou, power, and debility. 
These were said (v. 46) to constitute an intellectual creation/ 
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A; • aoies of conditions originating in afiectioos o{buddhi, fa 
the inteUectual principle. But the effects of these dispoutionSi 
the consequences of virtue or vice and the rest, can 09I7 ho 
manifested in a bodily state, and therefore require necessarily 
a creation of a different character, personal or rudimental 
creation, such as subtile body, investing the imperceptible 
products of nature ; intellect and its finsulties included. Nor 
u such a creation indispensable for the existence or exercise of 
the intellectual conditions or sentiments alone, but it is equally 
necessary for their occasional cessation : thus virtue, vice, and 
the rest necessarily imply and occasion bodily condition: 
bodily condition is productive of acts of vice and virtue ; vice 
and virtue, again, occasion bodily condition ; and so on : like 
the seed and the tree, each mutually generative of the other : 
the tree bears the seed ; from the .seed springs the tree, again 
to put forth seed ; and so on for ever ; neither being initiative, 
neither being iinal. But one result of bodily condition is 
knowledge ; knowledge is libemtion, when soul is disengaged ; 
subtile body then resolves into its rudiments, and the dis* 
positions or conditions of the intellect tcnninatc. In this way 
there arc two creations, the hhdvdJkiiya*, that termed ' con* 
ditional ’ or ‘ intellectual and the lingakhyaf, that called 
' rudimental' or ‘ personal.' Both these seem to be considered 
by the text, os well as by Gauhapa'da and Va'chespati, as 
varieties of one species of the Pratyaya mrga, or ' intellectual 
creation.’ The oommentator on the 8 . Pmvachana so far 
agrees with them, but he seems to restrict the two kinds 
more closely to a creation of intellect, regarding the linga 
08 buddhi itself, and tho bhdva as its conditions or dis- 
positions. Thus, commenting on this verse of the KdrUtA, 
ho observes, ‘ BhAva signifies tho modes of tile apprehen* 
sion (or tlio faculties) of intelligence, as the properties 
knowledge, virtue, and the rest. lAnga is the great 
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prindplft, or intelligence*.* He oalls them hoth eamoeUi 
ta/rga, * a collective or generic creation.* By the odier com* 
mentatois, however, the linga is also called the tanmAira, o» 
‘m^hnental creationf:’ audit further seems to imply ‘gross 
body;’ for fruition, which is one of aoul’s objects, cannot be 
accomplished without both bodies ; without the receptacle that 
enjoys, and the objects to be enjoyed:}:/ The author of the 
Chandrikd has accordingly adopted a totally different version 
of this passage, understanding by bhdvdkhya, not any reference 
to intellectual creation, but the creation of sensible objects^ 
the object to be enjoyed ; liitg&kJii/a, or ‘ personal creation/, 
being the enjoycr : ‘ Without the bh&vati, or present objects of 
sense, the linya, or aggregate of imperceptible principles, 
intelligence and the rest, could not be means of fruition ; 
whilst without intelligence and the rest there could be no 
pause, no cessation, of the means of enjoying sensible objects. 
This is the purport of tcxtil/ And he defines linya to be ‘ that 
which is only indicated, which is actually not visible, as intel- 
lect and the rest / and bhiva , ' that object which is perceived 
or apprehended by the senses, the class of sensible object8§/ 
The sucocssiou of the two kinds of creation, as mutually 
cause and effect, is said by Yacuespati to be eternal, and with- 
out a beginning, as even in the commencement of a kalpa bo- 
dily existence results from the conditions of similar existence 
in a former kalpaM 
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m^or f?i?n?As4f)rai ^:ii ii 

LIIL 

The divine kinds of eight sorts ; the grovelling is 
fivefold ; mankind is single in its class. This, briefly, 
is the world of living beings. 
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BHASHYA. 

Divine, of eight eoiis; Biihina, Fr&japatya, Saumya, Aindra, 
Qiindhorba, Tdksha, Rdkshasha, and Faisdeha. Animals, doer, 
birds, reptiles, and immovable substances arc the five grovd- 
ling kinds. Mcmkitul in aingle. In this way there are four* 
teen sorts of creatures, there being three classes in the three 
worlds. Which is supreme in each is next explained. 

COMMENT. 

The intellectual or rudimcntal creation hitherto described 
has been that of creation generally ; we now have an account 
of specific or individual creation, composed of fourteen classes 
of b^gs. 

The fourteen classes of beings are, first, eight superhuman, 
or Bv&hma, that of Bbahma and other supreme gods ; 2. Prd* 
jdpatya, that of progenitors, the Menus, the Bishis, or divine 
sages; 3. Siiwinga, lunar or planetary; 4. Aindra, that; of 
Indba. and divinities of the second order ; 5. Odmdhefia, tiiat 
of the demigods attendant on Ixniu, and of similar bmngs ; 
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0. Bilaham, that of demons, foes of the gods ; 7. rjfoha, that 
of the attendants of Kuvsba ; 8. PaisocAa, that of misduoT* 
oos and cruel fiends. These are divine or superhuman beinga 
The ninUi class is that of man, which contains but one species. 
We have then five classes of inferior beings ; or, counting from 
the preceding, 10. Animals, or domestic animals, p&sv,’, 11, 
Hl^d animals, as deer and the like, mrlga ; 12. Birds ; 12. 
B^tiles, or creeping things, including fish mrim'ipa ; and 14. 
SOtAvam, fixed things, such as vegetables and minerals. 
These constitute the vyauhti aerga*, specific or individual 
creation ; or, as denominated in tho text, the bliuutika mrga, 
the creation of bhUtaa, ‘ boings or elemental creation ; tho 
forms of things requiring the combination of the gross olemonta 
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LIV. 

Abovk, there is prevalence of goodness : below, the 
creation is full of darkness : in the midst, is the pre- 
dominance of foulness, from Brahma to a stock. 
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bha'shya. 

Above: in the eight divine regions. Prevalence of goodnem: 
the extensiveness or predominance of the quality of goodness. 
Above is goodness predominant, but there are foulness and 
darkness also. Below, the creation is full of darkness. — In 
animals and insensible things the whole creation is pervaded 
by darkness in excess, but there are goodness and foulness.. 
In the midst, in man, foulness predominates, although good* 
ness and darkness exist ; and hence men for the most part 
suffer pain. Such is the world, /rom Brahma to a stock; from 
Brahma to immovable | things. Thus non>elemental creation, 
rudimental creation,- conditional and elemental creation, in 
beings of divine, mortal, brutal, and (immovcablq) origin, are 
tbo sixteen sorts of creation effected by nature. 

COMMENT. 

The various qualitios dominating in the different orders of 
beings are specified in this stanza. 

The coexistence of the several qualities, with the predomi* 
nance of one or other of them, in different beings, has been 
previously explained (p. 54), as well as the different orders or 
states of existent beings ; constituting, according to GaUBA- 
PADA, sixteen forms or kinds of creation : that is, apparently, 
each of the four classes of beings proceeds from four modifica- 
tions of nature ; or, from the invisible principles, from the 
subtile rudiments, from the conditions or dispositions of in- 
tellect, and from the gross elements. 

an suuumca f smh^ %asti jnn: ii 
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Thire does sentient soul experience pain, ariiung 
from decay and death, until it be released from its 
person : wherefore pain is of the essence (of bodily 
existence). 
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BHASHYA. 


There : in the bodies of gods, men, and animals. Pain pro- 
duced by cfecat/, and produced hy death. Sentient soul : soul 
having sensibility. Experiences : soul experiences ; not nature, 
nor intellect, nor egotism, nor the rudiments, senses, nor gross 
elements. How long does it suffer pain ? this (the text) dis- 
cusses. Until it be released from its pefsan. As long as it 
is in subtile body, composed of intellect and the rest, it is 
discrete (or individualized); and as long as migratory body does 
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Wat, so lODjf, in brief, soul suffers pain, arising from decaf 
and death, in the three worlds. UntU it be rdeaaed from ita 
peraon : until tbo discontinuance of subtile person. In the 
cessation of subtile body consists liberation ; and when libera* 
tion is obtained, there is no more pmn. By what means, then, 
can liberation bo effected P Whenever knowledge of the twenty* 
dvo principles, the characteristic of which is knowledge of the 
distinctness of soul and body, is attained; or whenever a 
person knows that this is nature, this intellect, this egotism^ 
these are the five rudiments, these the eleven senses, these 
the five elements, and this is soul, separate and dissimilar 
from them all ; then from such knowledge proceeds cessation 
of subtile person, and thenoe liberation. 

The object of the activity (or development of nature) is 
next explained. 


COMMENT 

The presence of soul in these creations, and lor what period^ 
is here specified. 

Having defined the dificrent objects which form the twenty** 
five categories or tat was of the Sdnkbya philosophy, the text 
now comes to the main object of that and of all Hindu systems^ 
the final dissolution of the connection between soul and body. 
The rest of the Kdrlhd is devoted to the illustration of this 
topic. In this verse it is said that soul experiences pain in 
the different stages of existence, until its corporeal frame is 
discontinued ; for soul itself is not susceptible of pain, or of 
decay, or death : the site of those things is nature, but nature 
is unconscious,* insensible ; and the consciousness that pain 
exists is restricted to soul, though soul is not the actual seat of 
pain ; its experience of pain depends upon its connexion with 
rudimcntal person, of the material constituents of which, decay, 
death, and pain are concomitants. 'Pain and the rest are 
from nature, they are properties of intelligence. How do they 
become connected with sense ? Soul (puruaha) is that which 
repqees in body (j^ri ) : subtle body is iipipedwtely con^ 
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naetMl with it, and becomes thereby connected with eenaeV 
8. Taiwa Kavmudi. When soul is released from body, its 
susceptibility of pain ceases : pain is therefore of the esaeneet 
of its own nature ; that is, it is the inseparable concomitant of 
bodily creation, according to Patanjali, as quoted in the 
8. Clutndrikd : ‘ All is pain to the wise, through the oonflict 
of opposite qualities, and by the sufferings arising from 
afflicting vicissitudes^;’ that is, from dread of death and the 
reiteration of birth ; to which even the conditions of spirits, 
sages,' and gods are subject. Thus the Sdtra of Kafila : ‘ The 
pain of death, decay, and the rcst^is univcrsalll as ezpluned in 
the 8. Fmv. Bhdahya : ‘ The pain of death, decay, and the rest 
is the common portion of all beit^, whether above or below, 
from Buauma to immovable thing8§.’ So also another Sdtra : 
* It is to be shunned, from the connection of successive birth 
by the thread of regeuerationf that is, according to the com* 
mentator, ' since regeneration is unavoidable, even after ascent 
to the rojj^ons above ; and in consequence of the succession of 
births, that regeneration must be in an inferior condition ; even 
the world above is to be shunned**.’ Gaurapa'da andVA'CBSS* 
PATi take no notice of the expression, ‘ Pain is of the essence.’ 
• The 8. ChandrikA explains it, ‘ Creation is essentially of [the 
nature of paintf .’ Bama Krishxa calls it, ’ Former acts ;’| the 
acts of a former lifc.f $ 
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st R i S^ «i fi«ftw4 f2fi4 f9 'm§ 3m»5H! iisyi. 

LVI. 


This evolution of nature, from intellect to the spe- 
cial elements, is performed for the deliverance of each 
soul respectively ; done for another’s sake as for itself. 
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BHASHYA. 


UMa (or 'thus, this,’ ity^vlui) implies couclusiveness and 
limitation (that is in this way idl that has been hitherto des* 
ciibod). 'EvUxititn of nature : in the instrumentality or act of 
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Qatuia Whatever evolution of from intellect to tko 

epedctl dements : that is, (the evolution) of intellect from na- 
ture ; of egotism from intellect ; of the rudiments and senses 
from egotism ; and of the gross elements from the subtile; 
Is performed for the deliverance of each soul respectively,^ 
Ills evolution is effected fur the liberation of ea(‘h individual' 
soul which has assumed body^ whether brute, human, or divine* 
How (is it effected) ^ It is done for anofliers sake as foil* sdf: 
as, for instance, a person neglecting his own objects transacts 
those of a friend, so does nature , soul makes no return to 
nature. As for self; not for self: for the sake, in fact, of 
another is the apprehension of sound and the other objects of 
sense, or knowledge of the difference between soul and quali- 
ties ; for souls arc to be provided (by nature), in the three 
worlds, with objects of sense, and at last with liberation : suoh 
is the agency of nature ; as it is said, Nature is like a utensil, 
having fulfilled sours object it ceases/’ 

It is here objected, Nature is irrational, Soul is rational \ 
then how can nature, like a rational thing, understand that by 
me, soul is to be provided in the thrive worlds with the objects 
of sense, and at last with liberation ^ This is true ; but action * 
and cessation of action are both observed[iu irrational things;'^ 
whence it is said — 

COMMENT. 

The object of nature’s activity is here said to be the 
liberation of individual soul. - > 

Nature is properly inert, and its activity, its motion .ijg 
evolution, takes place only for the purpose of soul, not for any 
object of its own. The term is dravibha ' commencemenjb»’. 
anccessive origin or beginning,’ as detailed in former passages: 
that is, of intellect from crude nature ; ^ of egotism from in- " 
tellect ; and so on. This is the spontaneous act of natur6 : 
it is not influenced by any external intelligent principle, sueb’^' 
as the Supreme Being or a subordinate agent ; as Brahma, ill 
29 
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« without (external) cause*.’ ‘ But it is objected, Nature bfuag. 
fltenud, her works should be so too ; and forms once evolved 
ihoald therefore endure for ever. 'To this it is replied, Tiie; 
work is done for a special purpose, the liberation of individual, 
soul ; and that when this is accomplished, nature ceases with 
regard to that individual, as a man boiling rice for a meal 
derists when it is dressedf 8. Tatvoa Ka/wmviM. According 
to Oavbafasa, and to the text of the following stanza, nature 
BO acta spontaneously ; but the incompetency of nature, an 
irrational principle, to institute a course of action for a definite 
impose, and the unfitness of rational soul to regulate the 
acts of an agent whoso character it imperfectly apprehends, 
ooostitnte a principal argument with the theistical S&nkhyaa 
for the' necessity of a Providence, to whom the ends of exist* 
eaoe are known, and by whom nature is guided, as stated by 
Tacsbiibpati : * But whether this (evolution) be for its own 
purpose or that of another, it is a rational principle that acts. 
Nature cannot act without rationality, and therefore there 
ittuat be a reason which directs nature. Embodied souls, though 
ntional, cannot direct nature, as they are ignorant of its 
ohaiBOter ; therefore there is an omniscient Being, the director 
of nature, wlucb is /swam, or God:^.’ This is not inconsistent 
with the previous doctrine, that creation is the evolution o{ 
nature : it is so, but under the guidance of a ruling Power. 
The athmstical Sdnkhyas, on the other hand, contend that 
there is no occasion for a guiding Providence, but that the 
•etivity of nature, for the purpose of accomplishing soal’s 
olgeot, ia an intuitive necessity, os illustrated in the ensuing 
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a<n siff%: m^iww nH«N 

LVI. 

As it is a function of milk, an unintelligent (sub* 
stance), to nourish thu calf, so it is the office of the 
obief (principle) to liberate the soul. 

#T>inl5T 

I ^ I 

bhXshya. 

As grass and water taken by the cow become eliminated into 
ipillf, and nourish the calf ; and as (the secretion ceases) when 
the calf is grown ; so nature (acts spontaneously) for the libera* 
tion of souL This is the agency of an unintelligent thing. 

COMMENT. 

The intuitive or spontaneous evolution of nature, for soul’s 
purpose, is hero illustrated. 

As the breast i-ecretes milk fur a purpose of which it is un- 
poasoious, and unconsciously stops whcui that purpose, the 
nutriment of the young animal, is effected , so nature, though 
l n ia tinna.1 , constTUcts bodily forms for the fruition and libera- 
tion of soul ; and when the latter is accomplished ceases to 
evolve. Tho illustration is front Kapila, as in tho 86^ 
*From iixationality the activity oi nature is like (the secratioB 
of) milk*.’ 
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Lvm. 

Aa people engage in acts to relieve desires, so does 
the ttndiscrete (principle) to liberate the soul. 

^ 5^S ^ sttfI Or^ I i 

bha'shya. 

* As mankind, being influenced bjr desire, engage in acts of 
various kinds for its gratification or fulfilment, and desist when 
the object is accomplished, so the Chief one, active for the 
purpose of liberating soul, desists, after having effected the 
twofold purpose of soul ; one, cognizance of enjoyment of the 
objects of sense ; the other, cognizance of the difference be- 
tween soul and qualities. 

COMMENT. 

Another illustration is here give of the activity of nature. 

According to V\(’HESpaij, this verse is an explanation of 
the phrase (in ver. 56), * For another’s sake as for self*;’ assign- 
ing, in fact, an object to nature, the accomplishment of its own 
wi^ ; aufsid'jya being rendered hy ivlichlidy 'wish:* and this 
wishi which is, * the liberation of soul, being gratified, nature 
desistsf.* 
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5«min?r sr®^; ii h ^ h 

LIX. 


As a dancer, having exhibited herself tu the specta* 
tor desists from the dance, so does natnre desist* 
having manifested herself to soul. 


I ^ fT tSWf I 


BHASHYA. 


As a dancer (or actress), having exhibited her performances 
on the stage in dramatic reprcKoutationB, rendered interesting 
by the display of love and other passions, in situations drawn 
from history or tradition, and accompanied by music and sing- 
ing, desists from acting when her ])art is finished, so nature, 
having exhibited itself to soul, in the various characters of 
intellect, egotism, the rudiments, senses, and elements desists. 

What the cause of such cessation i'*, is next described. 

COMMENT. 

An illustration is here gi\ en of tho discontinuance of nature's 
activity. Itiinga, properly a stage or theatre, is said in the 
8. Tatwa Kawnwli to imply also the audience*. A dancer is 
equally an actress, nartfaJei, at least was so in ancient times. 
The dancing girls of Hindustan arc rather singers, than either 
actresses or dancers. * 
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LX 

Gbnkbous nature, endued with (Qualities, does by 
manifold means •accomplish without benefit (to her< 
self) the wish of ungrateful soul, devoid as he is of 
ijpialitieB. 

*rf Rr-. ^ 

IRT ^ 

^ TO 5|R«ms SRTW5T* 

^ 5TO$ i 

fiifw ^ f% I 

bha'shya. 

By mcmifold means. — ^Nature is the benefactress of soul, of 
unrequiting soul. How ? By tho characters of men, gods, and 
animals ; by ciroumstanccs involving pain, pleasure, and in- 
seninbility; by the properties of the objects of sense : in this 
way having by various means exhibited herself to soul, and 
diewn that ‘ I am one ; thou art another ;’ having done thi^ 
nature desists. Thus she accomplishes the wish of that (soul) 
which is eternal, without benefit (to herself) : as a benevolent 
man gives assistance to all, and seeks no return for himself 
ao nature pursues pr effects the purpose of soul, without deti* 
ving from it any advantage. 

It was md above (ver. 59), '* Having manifested hetsdf, 
nature demts.” It is next shewn what be does, having deitMeil 
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COMMENT 

This verse may be considered os a farther explanation of 
the expression in ver. 56, “ Nature labours for the benefit off 
soul as if for self, but not for any advantage.” 

*Cteneroa8, benevolent*:’ ‘ Not expecting a return ; for it is 
not true generosity to do good to another with the expectation 
requittdi'.’ S. Chandnka. ' Soul being devoid of qualities 
(ver. 19), is consequently devoid of action, and can therefore 
^ nothing by Avay of return^.’ Nature * accomplishes, goes toS 
ehorati or AohareUl or ‘ effect,’ km'ule. The lost word of the 
terse is differently read. 


m 2^5? lU 9 II 

LXI. 

Nothing, in my opinion, is more gentle than nature; 
once aware of having been seen, she does not again 
expose herself to the gaze of soul. 
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BBLfliSHYA. 


Thete is nothing in the world more soft (gentle, timid) thab. 
nattiure, in my opinion : fur which reason (nature’s) opinion 
oonsolts another’s advantage. Wherefore nature says to her« 
oelf, “ I have been beheld by that soul," and does not again ' 
piesent herself to the view of that soul ; that is, she disappears 
iiom the presence of soul. That indicates what the text means 
hg gewUe. 

It (the next 0 declares Imam (God) to bo the cause of the 
world : thus ; “ Lot this ignorant, brute, godless (soul), for its 
own pleasure or pain, go to heaven or hell, sent (thither) Iqr 
Itwam,” Others say, spontaneity is cause ; *' By what (or 
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whom) the swan is created white, the peacock of many 
colours;*’ that is, they arc so naturally (or spontaneously). 
Hero, therefore, the SAiikhya teachers have said, how can 
ings endowed with qualities proceed from. who is de* 

void of qualities i or how from soul, o(]ually devoid of qualities ? 
Thererefore (the causality) of nature is roiiderod probable. 
Thus ; from white threads white cloth is fabricated ; from black 
threads black cloth : and iii the same manner, from nature, 
endowed with the throe qualities, the three worlds, endowed 
with the three qualities alsi>, arc produced. This is determined^ 
Jswutu is without riualities : the origin of the three worlds en- 
dowed with (lualities, fioin him, would therefore be an incun- 
sistcucy. By this (same reason) soul also cannot be cause. 
According to some, time is cause : “ Time is the tivc elements; 
time destroys tlie world ; time Avatelies, when all things sleep ; 
time is not to be surpassed.” There are but throe categories, 
the discrete principle, the undiscrete i)riuciplc, and soul ; and 
by one of them time must be comprehended. Time, then, is a 
discrete principle; for nature, from its universal creative 
power, is the cause of them; spontaneity merges into it 
(nature) : and time, therefore, is not cause ; neither is spon- 
taneity. Nature alone, therefore, is cause; and there is no 
cause of nature. SItr Jors ',tol tnjaui vxihtne hrr^elf to /Ac 
fjaze of i^oul. Therefore it is my opinion that there is no 
cause more gentle, move enjoyable, than nature, such as hivant 
and the rest. 

It is said familiarly in the .stanzas of the text, “ Soul is 
liberated ; soul migrates on tliis it is observed — 

COMMENT 

Natur<^ being onc<i propi^rly uiidor-stood hy soul ceases to act. 

Nature being once fully seen — that is, kno>vn or understood 
—by soul : disappears, goes no inorc» into its sight ; it ceases 
to be, with respect to that iudi\’idiial Soul. Why is this ? 
Because it is the most soft, the most gentle or timid tiuku,* 
imiutaray of all things. The term Iciundva, properly imply- 
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ing ‘soft’ ot ‘young,’ is explained by the Scholiasts to ugnify 
‘ bashful, modest, unable to bear the gaze of soul*.’ Taches* 
PAH. Sukmi&ratam aalaj/af, Nahayana and Bana 
Kbishka. In tho S. Bhdahya it is rendered by avMiogytUaml, 
< more At to be enjoyed but this refers less to the meta* 
phorical illustration, than to the doctrine, of the text, and 
might be rendered, ‘ inure plastic there being nothing so 
suitable as nature (matter) for the cause or origin of sensible 
objects. The 8, Tutvn KaunuuU amplifies and explmns the 
illustration : ‘ Nature is like a woman of virtue and ftimily : 
such a one, of retired habits and modest looks, may be, by 
some inadvertence, surprised in disabillc by a strange man, but 
she takes good care that another shall not behold her off her 
guard. Nature being once fully seen by discrimination, has 
too much luatrouly decorum to allow herself to be looked at a 
second tiiuc||.’ The 8. Chanitrika has a similar cxpo8ition§. 
The 5. V'twinvlMna Bh. cites this verse in explanation of the 
Sdtra, '* Ujiou the detection of her faults, there is no further 
approach of nature (to soul) ; like a woman of family^:’ that is, 
* When iinturo finds that soul has discovered it is to her that 
the distress, vV:c. of migration arc owing, she is put to shame 
by the detection, and ventures no more near soul ; as a woman 
of family keeps aloof from a husband by whom she knows her 
faults to have been found out. And this is considered as an 
adiUtional reason for tho discontinuance of the .activity of 
nature**.’ I’hia ia my oyinionff refers to what has preceded, 
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mthiiig yenUe, as is shewn by the termtYi ; 

al^bythe Bhd^hya of GaubapAiu. It is clear, therefore, 
that the expression refers to the author ; such is his opinion i 
that is, he does not here dogmatise, and say that nature is 
actually more timid or soft than any thing else — for the phrase 
is merely a figure of speech, a metaphorical illustration — but 
that it seems so to him ; the words having tho force of * me** 
thinks, it seems :* ‘ Nature, it seems to me, or methiuks, is 
the most soft, timid, retiring, of all things, and cannot 
bear to be started at rudely ; once soon, theroforo, as she 
is, she takes care, like a truly modest matron, to bo seen 
no more.* Such is the obvious purport of tho text, which 
is merely a further illustration of the idea convoyed in 
ver. 59. Gaubapada has gone out of his way rather to 
discuss the character of a first cause; giving to nakiimi* 
raUira a peculiar import, that of ‘ enjoyable, proeoptiblo ;* 
which nature eminently is, and is therefore, acoordiug to him, 
the moat appropriate source of all perceptible objects, or, in 
other words, of creation. 
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LXII. 

VERitY not any houI is bound, nf>r is rcleasedt nor 
migrates ; but nature alone, in relation to various 
beings, is bound, is released, and migrates. 
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K11A8HYA. 

Therefore, from that cause, soul Is not bound, nor indeed is 
loosed, nor migrates ; for, because, nature, in relation io.vuH^ 
Oils heiiiijH — in relution (or connection) with celestial, human, 
or brute forms, in the character of iutolleet, egotism, the rudi- 
ments, senses, and gross elements — is bound, is liberated, or 
migrates. For soul is of its own nature loosed, and goes every 
where, and how therefore should it migrate t migmtioii being 
for the purpose of obtaining something not previously ob- 
tained. The phrases, therefore, Soul is bound. Soul is loose 
or migrates, originate in ignorance of the nature of migration. 
From knowledge, the cud of soul and existence, the real nature 
of soul is attained. The being manifest, soul is single, pure, 
firoe, fixed in its own nature. Consoiiuently if there is no 
bondage there can be no liberation of soul. It is therefore 
said (seonext verse), “Nature binds and liberates herself;** 
for where subtile body, composed of the rudiments,' and having 
a triple cause, exists, such body is bound with triple bounds ; 
as it is said, “ He who is bound by the bonds of nature,” of 
’ naturals prcKlncts or of works, " cannot by any other be loosed** 
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(•ee Coaimeat, vcr. 45). Such a subtile Jiody is affected by 
virtue, vice, &e. 

Nature is bound, is loosed, and migrates, How is next 
described. 


COMMENT. 

•The subjection of nature, not of soul, to the accidents of 
bondage, liberation, and migration is asserted in this verse. 

The doctrine here laid down seems at variance with what 
has preceded, and with the usual purport of the notions that 
attach the accidents of bondage and liberation to soul. Appa- 
rently, however, the difference is one of words only. 

Soul is incapable of action, consc(iuently is not liable to 
change. It cannot be bound, as the conseipienco of acts which 
it does not perforin ; and as it is never in bondage, it cannot 
be set free. The application of these terms to soul, therefore, 
is to be understood in a relative not in a positive sense ; and 
thoir positive signification is properly restricted to nature. It 
is nature that is bound, natiiie that is liberated, nature that 
undergoes change or migration. When nature attaches her* 
seif to soul, when she separates from it, the converse is equally 
true, soul is attached to, or is separated from, nature ; and is 
consequently said to be bound, to be set free, .to undergo 
change. But soul is passive iu all those things ; it i.s nature 
that is active, that binds, loosens, or changes form. Oaura- 
PADAs explanation of these subtletic.s is not very clear, but 
such appears to be his understanding of the text. So also 
Vaouespati : ‘ Soul is without qualities and exempt from 
vicissitude. How then can it be liberated ^ To soul, not liable 
to change, there could apply none ef the circuinstaiices termed 
hondofje, arising from acts, sufferings, or consciousness : nor 
could worldly change or migration, another name for which is 
death, affect soul, incapable of action*.’ The same oommenta* 
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tor adds, * These circumstances, which are in truth the acts 
and conditions of nature, are ascribed to and affect soul as the 
superior, in the same manner that victory and defeat are 
attributed and relate to a king, although actually occurring to 
his geneials; for they are his servants, and the gain or loss is 
his, not theirs^*’ So Nauayana explains the text : * Binding 
is the confinement of nature, in the various forms of intellect, 
&c, ; and bondage and liberation are attributed to soul only 
through the contiguity of intellect, to wliich they belong, and 
not to soult/ It is from ignorance only that bondage and 
liberation are ascribed to soul ; as by the SutraiJ:, os explained 
by the Scholiast, * Binding and liberation, or endurance of, 
and exemption from pain, are not (conditions) of soul in 
reality or absolutely, but (are considered as such) from 
ignorance ; for the binding and libemtion nientioncd are 
(conditions) of nature||/ So also the Sutra§, * From actual pain 
suffered by nature proceed binding and liberation, and from 
its attachments ; that is, from its being affected by virtue and 
the rest, which are tlie causes of pain ; like an animal ; that is, 
08 an animal may be bound or loosed, when entangled in a 
ropellV The distinction, after all, is little more than nominal, 
except as it is the necessary consequence of the inactivity 
attributed to the soul. 
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LXIII. 

Bt seven niodcs nature binds herself by herself, by 
one, she releases (herself), for the soul’s wish. 

JTff^rqR 

S^p?: fr% 

I 

bhXshya. 

By aeven modc ^, — These seven have been specified, as virtue 
dispassion, power, vice, ignorance, passion, and weakness. 
These arc the seven inodes (or coiidtious) of nature by which 
she binds hei'scif, of herself. And that same nature, having 
ascertained that soul’s object is to be accomplished, liberates 
heself by one mode, or by know ledge. 

How is that knowledge produced ' 

COMMENT 

Nature is bound by seven modes, and liberated by one. 

Nature bimls herself by acts of w^hatevor kind, (?.s|»ecially by 

the faculties of intellect, enumerated above (ver. 23). She 

*> 

hitiila herself of her own accord. She frees herself by one 
mode, by the acquisition of philosophical knowledge. ‘ Nature 
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(in her own work), like a silkworm in its cocoon*.’ 
H&tm. Atimn is here uniformly explained by tiwa, ‘ own 

k)s} 

iTfW \\%^\\ 

LXIV. 

So, through study of principles, the conclusive, 
incontrovertible, one only knowledge is attained, that 
neither I am, nor is aught mine, nor do I exist. 

5Trf^ wdt 

1 3^: i 

bha'hhya. 

Hoy by tho order explained, the of the twenty-Jive 

prinviples^ knowledge of soul, or tlie discriminative know- 
* leilge, this is nature, this is soul, these are the rudiniente, 
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senses and elements/ is acquired. Neither lam: lainwi* 
Not mine: not my body ; that, 1 am on6i(thii]g)| bodyis an* 
other* Nor do I exists that 'is, exempt from egotism. This 
h condudve, iv^^orUrovertiMe^: free from, doubt. Vvparyaya 
means * doubt/ with the uegatiFe .prefixed, ‘absence ordoubt ; 
and vtauddluiy ‘ pure;’ pure through absence of doubt. Siiiyle . — 
There is no other .(true knowledge). In this way the cause 
of liberation is produced, .is uiauiiested (individually). Kiuruh 
ledge means knowledge of the twenty-five principles, or of souL 

Knowledge being attained, what does soul ? 

COMMENT. 

The knowledge that is essential to liberation is here de* 
.acribed. 

It is acquired through study of the twenty-five principles, 
tatwdbhdsya ; familiarity with them ; frei[ucut rocurreuce to 
them : it is finite or conclusive, a^^arieesha; it leaves nothing 
to be learned : it is perfect, as being without doubt, avipar- 
yayavieudlia: and single, the one the thing ueediul, keuala* 
What sort of knowledge is this/ or what is.tho result it 
teaches ? The absence of individuality ; the notion of the 
abstract existence of soul. Neither I am, nor is aught mine* 
.'nor do I exist : that is, there is no activity, nor property, nor 
individual agency. I am not precludes action only*. Indeed 
As, the root, together with bhu and kH^ are said to signify 
action in generalf. Hasmi therefore signifies, not * I am not/ 
but ‘ 1 do not.’ The 8. Talwa KaumxMli then proceeds : 
‘Thus all acts whatever, whether external or internal, ascer- 
tainincnt, consciousness, refiection, .perception, and all others* 
are denied as acts of soul : consequently, there being no active 
iunctions in soul, it follows that neither do 1 (as an individual 
agent) exist. Aluim here denotes “agent;” as, 1 know, 1 
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MU3ri6ce, I give, 1 enjoy~or so o% implying uniformly the 
notion of an agent — nor is aught mine: an agent implies 
mastership ; if there be no agent there can be no abstract 
mastership (or possession)*/ The same authority gives also a 
different reading of the first expression ndsmi, explaining it 
nd asmi, * I am male / or 'pwi'Uaha^ * unproductive of progeny/ 
of octsf. The 8, Prav. commenting on this verse of the 
Kdrikd, has, * Neither 1 ami denies the agency of soul ; not 
(is aught mine), denies its attachment (to any objeots) ; nor do 
I exist, denies its appropriation (of faculties):];/ The 86tra 
is to the same effect: ‘From relinquishment (consequent 
on) study of principles ; this is not, this is not|| :* that is, of 
all the objects proceeding from prakriti, not one is soul. The 
phraseology is ascribed to the Vddas, and a similar passage is 
iheuco cited : ‘ Hence comes the conclusion, it is not, it is not 
(soul), it is not (soul is not), from it : such is not so ; it is 
differenti it is supreme, it is that very thing (that it is). It 
is not, it is not, (moans) soul. Such is (the phrase). It is not§,, 
&c. And the Chandrikd explains the terms similarly s ^ I am 
iiot means I arn not agent ; there I am distinct from the 
principle of iutolligencc. Not mine ie pain : exemption from 
being the seat of pain and the rest is thence determined* 
Nor do I exist: by this, difference from egotism is ex- 
prcBBodll/ Hama Kkisuma repeats the words of the Chan^ 
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drikd. By these expressions therefore, however quaint 
or questionable, we are not to understand nej^tion of soul. 
This would be a direct contradiction to its specification as one 
of the categories of the system, one of the.twenty-five essential, 
and existent principles. It is merely intended as a negation 
of the souFs having any active participation, individual 
interest or property, in human pains, possessions, or feel-, 
ings. I am, I do^ I suffer, mean that material nature, or 
some of her products, (substantially,) is, does, or suffers ; and 
not soul, which is unalterable and indifferent, susceptible of 
neither pleasure nor pain, and only reflecting them, os it were 
or seemingly shoring them, from the proximity of nature, by 
whom they are really experienced*: for soul, according to the 
V4das, is absolutely existent, eternal, wise, true, free, iinaftec- 
ted by passion, iiniversalf. This verse, therefore, does not 
amount, as M. Cousin has supposed, to '' le uihillisiue absolu, 
dernier fipuit du soepticisme.” 


5rf»r?f 

LXV. 

Possessed of this (self-knowledge), soul contem- 
plates at leisure and at ease nature, (thereby) de- 
barred from prolific change, and consequently preclu- 
ded from those seven forms. 
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BHASHYA. 

By that pure (absolute), single knowledge soul beholds na*^ 
ture, like a spectator, at leisure and composed ; as a spectator 
seated at a play beholds an actress, Composed : who stays (or 
is involved) in self; or staying or abiding in one’s own pTaco. 
How is Prah'iti ; debarred from prolific change ? Not pro- 
ducing intellect, egotism, and the other effects. Consequently 
precluded from those seven /otow: desisting from the seven 
forms or inodes by which she binds herself, or virtue, vice, and 
the rest, and whi^ are no longer required for the use* of soulv 
l»oth whoso objects (fruition and liberation) arc effected. 

COMMENT. 

Soul, possessed of the knowledji'e described in the preceding 
stanza, or divested of all individuality, becomes indifferent to, 
and independent of, nature, which therefore ceases to act. 

Soul contemplates nature, like a spectator, py'ikafiaka, one 
who beholds a dancer or actress ; at leisure, avasthita, or with* 
out action, nieh-iya; and at ease 8^(«t/ia. This is also read, 
awasOia, * calm, collected in self* or nirdkula, ‘ unagitated.* 
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IVahire conneqacntly has nothing more to do. The' objects of 
soul, fruition and liberation, having been effected, by know* 
Hedge, the other facultica of intellect are necdliese. ' 


Mnsft 5nn: 

LXVI. 


He desists, because he has seen her ; she does so, 
because she has been seen. In their (mere) union 
there is no motive for creation. 
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BHA^HYA. 

Oae present at a play, as a spectator, (ceases to behold :) so 
one, single, pure soul desists. One (nature), knowing I have 
been seen by him, stops, ceases. Nature is the one, chief 
catise of the three worlds ; there is no second. Although form 
have terminated, yet from specific difierenoe there is, even in 
the oessation of (the cooperation of) nature and soul, union, 
as a generic characteristic. For, if there be not onion, whence 
is creation ? Thalv being wnion of these two ; that is, of nature 
and soul ; there being union from their universal diffusion 
yet tliere w no fuHtier occasion for the world; from the ob- 
ject of creation being terminated. The necessity for nature is 
twofold ; apprehension of the difference between qualities and 
soul : when both these have been effected there is no further 
use for creation ; that is, of further creation (of future regene- 
ration) ; as in the case of a settlement of accounts between 
debtor and creditor, copsequent on accepting what is given, 
when such a union is effected there is no further connection 
of object : so there is no further occasion for nature and soul. 

If upon soul’s acquiring knowledge liberation takes place, 
why does not my liberation (immediately) occur ? To this it 
is observed. — 


COMMENT, 

The final separation of soul from nature is here indicated^ 
as no farther purpose is answered by their continued union. 

The first part of its stanza repeats the illustrations given in 
preceding verses (61 and 65) : Nature, having been fully 
seen or understood, oeases to act — Soub having seen or under- 
stood, oeasea to consider;’ becomes regardless, updkahaha. 
Consequently there can be no future reunion, bo future 
creation. For mere union of soul and nature is not the 
cause of the development of the latter, constituting worldly 
existence : the motive is, ithe fulfilment of the objects of soul. 
The activity of nature is the consequence of her subserviency 
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to souVs purposes ; and when Uiey are aocoraplished, all motive 
for action^ all inducement to repeat Worldly creation^ ceases, 
* The two objects of 8oal» fruition and discrimination, are the 
excitements to the activity of nature ; if .they do not exist, 
they do not stimulate nature. In the text the term motive 
implies that by which nature is excited in creation (to evolve 
the world) : which cannot be in the nonentity of the objects of 
BoulV Vachbspati. So also Narayana: ‘In the (mere) 
union of these two there is no motive for the production of the 
worldt.* With the accomplLshment, therefore, of the objects 
of soul| individual existence must cease for ever. 


H II 

LXVII. 

By attainment of perfect knowledge, virtue and the 
rest become causeless, yet soul remains a while invest* 
ed with body, as the potter’s wheel continues whirl- 
ing from the eftect of the impulse previously given 
to it. 
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8SASHYA. 

Thowfrh •perfect knowledge^ that is, knowledgcof the twenty- 
•fivo principles, be attained, yet, from the effect of previous 
impulse, the sago continues in a bodily condition. How ? 
Like the whirling of a wheel; as a. potter, having set his 
whed whirling, puts on it a lump of clay, fabricates a vessel, 
^od takes dt off', and the wheel eontinuing to turn round. 
It docs so from tfie effect of .previous impulse , — From the 
attaiumont ot perfect knowledge, virtue and the rest have no 
inffuonco upon one who is possessed of such knowledge. These 
•seven kinds of bonds are consumed by perfect knowledge : as 
seeds that have been scorched by tire are not able to germi- 
nate, so virtue and the rest are not able to fetter soul. These 
•then, virtue and the rest, not being (in the case of the yogi, 
the causes (of continued bodily existence), body continues 
sirom the effects of previous impulse. Why is there not from 
Jcuowledgc destruction of present virtue and vice ? Although 
they may be present, yet they perish the next moment) 
liud knowledge destroys all future acts, as well as those which 
a man does in his present body by following inslituted ebaer- 
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vanees. With the cessation of the impulse the bo4y perisheit 
and then liberation occurs. 

What liberation, is next specified. 

COMMENT. 

A reason is assigned why pure soul is not at once set free 
from body. 

This stanza may be considered partly as an illustration of 
the preceding, explaining the continued union of soul and 
body oven after knowledge is attained. It is also a kind of 
apology for the human forms of Kapila and other teachers of 
the Sdnkhya doctrines, who, although in possession of perfect 
knowledge, lived and died as men. The sage, or Toj/i, is no 
longer susceptible of the accidents oi virtue, vice, passion, dis- 
passion, and the rest, which arc the proximate causes of bodily 
existence ; and his contiunance in the bodily form arises from 
the ciicGts of virtue, &c. lasting after the cause has ceased ; 
like the whirl of a who(d after the impulse that set it going 
has been withdrawn. * As, when the potter's work is done, the 
wheel, in consequence of the impulse or iiionientam given to 
it, continues revolving, but stops when the period under such 
infittenoe has expired ; so virtue and vice, incident to body ini* 
tiative and mature, constitute impulse*.’ The effects of former 
acts of virtue and vice, then, cease when the impulse derived 
from them is worn out ; and the possession of knowledge pie* 
vents all future acts. Oavkapada apparently suggests a 
difficulty with respect to acts done in the present body ; suoh 
as the observance of the Yoga, or performance of prescribed 
rites. Those acts may be performed by a sage possessing per* 
feet knowledge, and should therefore produce certain conse- 
quences. They lead, however, to no results ; for as far as they 
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are themselves concerned, they are batt>f brief duration, peridi- 
ing as soon as performed ; and -with regard to wy future effects 
they are anticipated, prevented, or destroyed, by the possesion 
of knowledge. Such seems to be the purport of the passage, 
but it is not very perspicuous. 


srm i 

LXVIII. 

WuEN separation of tUe informed soul from its cor- 
poreal frame at length takes place, and nature in re- 
spect of it cease, then is absolute and final deliverance 
accomplished. 

I 

BHASHYA. 

When bodiy separation is accomplidred, by destruction of 
the effects of virtue, vice, and the rest. In reitpeet of U, 
having accomplished its object, natnre cMtses : then absoUiU, 
certain— /not, unimp^ed — ilelivemnce, liberation, consequent 
upon the condition of singleness. Soul obtains singleneBS 
(sepantion), which is both absolute and final. 
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COMMENT- 

This verso refers to the first stanza, and announces the 
accomplishment of what was there stated to be the objeot of 
inquiry, absolute and final liberation. 

When the consecpieuces of acts cease, and body, both gross 
and subtile, dissolves, nature, in respect to individual soul, 
no longer exists ; and soul is one, single, free kemUi, or ob- 
tains the condition called kttiralyam. This according to Va- 
cflESPATi and Kakavana, means ^ oxoinption from the three 
kinds of pain V GAUUArA'UA gives no definition of the term, 
except that it is the abstract of kevaluf. What the condition 
of pure separated soul may be in its liberated state, the Skn- 
khya philosophy docs not seem to hold it necessary to inquire. 


LXIX. 

This abstruso knowledge, adapted to the liberation 
of soul, wiiereiu tliu nriirin, duration, and termination 
of beings are considered, has been thoroughly ex* 
pounded by the mighty saint. 
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BHAbHYA. 

Soul’s object is liberation * for that (purpose) this abstruse, 
•ecreti knowledge (has been expounded) by the mighty saiiif, 
by the divine sage Kapila. Wltereia, in which knowledge, 
the origin, duration^ and termination, the manifestation, 
continuance^ and disappearance, of beings, of the products (or 
developments) of nature, are co^isidered, are discussed. From 
which investigation perfect knowledge, which is the same as 
knowledge of the twenty-five principles, is produced. 

This is the Bhdshya of Uaurapaiia on the Sankhya 
doctirines, propounded, for the sake oi liberation from migra- 
tion, by the MiiniKxvihk; in which there are these seventy 
stanzas. 


COMMENT. 

This verae speoifios by whom the doctrines of the text were 
oripnally taught. 

The commentary of GArKAPA' da closes hero in the only 
copy of tho MSB. procurable; and consequently omits all 
notice of IhwARA Kuinuna, to whom a subsequent stanza of 
the text attributes tho Kdvikd. lii the Bhduhya it is said 
that the work commented on is the Siinkhya declared by 
^APILA ; but that the Kdrikd is not the work of Kapila, the 
other Scholiasts agree. It is also different from the Sdtms 
^ t^at teacher, as given in the Sdmkhya Pmvachana, al- 
though it follows their purport, and sometimes uses the same 
orrimilar expressions. Gaubapa'da may therefore probably 
only mean to intimate that its substance is conformable to 
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the doctrines of the Sutras, not that it is the work of thi 
Mnni. These doctrines, he adds, are ooutaiaod in 8ereat]r 
stanzas ; of which, however, our copy has but sixty^nine. Tine 
verses of the Kdrikok^ as usually met with, are seventy-two ; 
but there also reference occurs to seventy verses, os comjtfi* 
sing apparently the doctrinal and traditional part of the test* 
derived from older authorities. Either CiAUkapa'da thought 
it* unnecessary to explain the concluding threo verses of the 
or there is some omission in the copy, or they do not 
belong to the work. The cuncluding verse is evidently in- 
accurate, the metre of the third line of the stanza being 
defective. 

The Eapila to %Ahoin the Hunkhya philosophy is attributed 
is variously described by different authorities. In a vorse 
quoted by Gaurapa'da, in his comment upon the first stanza 
of the text, he is enumerated amongst the sons of Brahma. 
Vijna'nv Bhiksht asserts him to have been an incarnation of 
Vishnu*. He rt^fers also to the opinion of a Vedanta writer, 
that Kapila was an incarnation of Aoxi, or * fire,* upon the 
authority of the Smritit ; but denies their identity. There 
docs not appear to be any good authority for the notion* 
Kapila is a synonymo of fire, as it is of a brown, dusky, or 
tawny colour ; and this may have given rise to the idea of 
Aom and the sage being the same. The identification with 
Vishnu rests on better grounds. The popular belief of the 
Voishnavas is, that then' ha\c been twenty-four Avatdvdtt 
of ViSHXU, and KAPIL^ is one of them. The earliest 
authority for this specification is no doubt the Rdnidyana$ 
in which Vasudeva or Vishni is said by Brahma to assume 

the form of Kapil\, to protect the earth against the violence 
of the sons of Saoaua, searching for the lost steed intend- 
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ed for their father's cutwa'inedha. ‘ * Bbahma havinjr heard 
the words of the gods, who were bewildered with the 
dread of destruction, replied to them, and said, Vasitdsva 
is the Lord, he is M&dhava, of whom the whole earth is the 
cherished biide ; he, assuming the form of Kapila, sustains 
continually the world.' So also the Mdluiblulritta : ‘ Then 
spoke incensed, Kapila, the best of sages ; that Vasudeva, 
indeed, whom the holy Mania called KAPiutf.’ According' to 
the Bluigavat, he was the fifth incarnation of Vishnu : ‘The 
fifth ^Avatdi-a was named Kapila, the chief of saints, who 
revealed to AabBi the Sdnkhya explanation of first prindples 
which has been impaired by time^.’ Book I. s. 12, The latter 
half of the third book describes him also as on Avatdr of 
Yasuoeva, but as the son of Devahuti, the daughter of 
SaVaMBHUVA Mma, married to the Pt-ajaputi Kebdbama. 
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LXX. 

Tbis great purifying (doctrine) the sage compa^ 
sionately imparted to Asuri, Asuri taught it to Pas* 
(SASIKHA, by whom it was extensively propagated. 

COMMENT 

Purififing ; that which pitrilies from tho defects which are 
the cause of pain : pdvoma or parifra, Gtrat, chief, principal, 
agryain, mnkhyam. This verso anticipates an objection that 
may be made to the authority of the text ; as it may bo said, 
Although the words of Kaiula must command atteutioHi of 
what weight are the lessons of an uninspire<l teacher ? Tho 
answer is, that they are the same which were originally taught 
by Kapila himself to liis pupil Asrui. According to the 
passage cited by (Iauuapa'da, in his notes on the hrst stanza 
(p. 1), Asuri is also a son of Buaiima He is mentioned else- 
where as the pupil of Kapila, and preceptor of Pakciiasikha, 
but there ore no details of las history. Of PANt^HASiKH there 
is some account in the Makdbkdmt, on occasion of his visiting 
Janaka, king of Mitlnld, and imparting to him the Sdnkhya 
philosophy. He is there also said to be named likewise 
Kapila* ; which the conimentator explains to moan that he 
was like KAPiiiA, being the disciple of his disciplct, as the 
text proceeds to call him ; ' He, the long-lived, whom they 
term the first disciple of Asuri^.’ He is also called Kapileva 
from his being, it is said, the son of a Bnihmanf named Ka* 
PiLA. * Akuri went to the sphere in w^hich that which is 
BraJirkU^y the mystic-named, and multiform, and eternal, is be- 
held. His disciple was Fan*chabikha, nourished with human 
milk : for there was a certain Brahman matron, named Kapila, 
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of whom he became the son, and at whose bosom he was fed ; 
thence he obtained the denomination of KapiletA, and divine 
imperishable knowledge*.’ 


LXXI. 

Beoeived by tradition of pupils, it has been com* 
pendiously written in Arya metre by the piously dis- 
posed IswARA Krishna, having thoroughly investiga- 
ted demonstrated truth. 

COMMENT. 

‘ Succession or tradition of pupils,’ »i«hyaparampard : eadi 
pupO becoming teacher in his turn, as is the case with the 
Pandits to the present day. It rarely, if over, happens that 
any branch of Sanscrit literature is acquired by independent 
study ; eveiy science is studied under some teacher of emi- 
nence, 'who con, not unfrequently, trace his traditionary in- 
struotion upwards for several generations. The interval be- 
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twom Pahcrasikha sndlswAiu Kbubna unot pirtiealaiKMd^ 
but was inobably considerable, as no allusion to the audiiAr 
of the KdrUed occurs in the older writiogs. If his oomtiMitt* 
tator Qaubapada be, as is not unlikely, the preceptor of 
SiiTKABA Ac'habya, Iswaba Kbishka must date anterior to 
the eighth century. 
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LXXIl. 

The suhjocts wliifli are treated iu Bcventy coupleta 
are those ot‘ tlio whoU* scricnce. comprising sixty topics 
oxelusivo of illustrative tales, and omitting contro- 
versial questions 


COMMENT 

\Vp have here iu tho tt?xt reference? to seventy atanzutiy as 
comprising th<' floctrinal ])art of the Sankhya. la factp how- 
ever, there are but sixty-iiiiie, unless the verse contaming the 
uotice of Kapila be incliidcHl in the enumeration ; and in that 
case it might be sisk(*d, bvhy sheuid not the next, stanza at 
least, making numtion of the reputeil author, be also com- 
prehended, when there would bo soventy-ono verses. Thn 
Scholiasts offer no explanation of this difficulty. 

The sixty topics alluded to in the text are, according to the 
Bdja VdHfika, as cited by Vachespa'JJ, 1. the existence of 
soul; 2. the existence of nature; 3. the singleness, 4. the 
objectiveness, and 5. the subservience of nature ; and 6« the 
multifariousncss, 7. the distinctness, and 8* the inertness, of 
83 
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goul ; & the duration of subtile, and 10. that of gross body. 
These are the ten radical categories. To them are to be 
added, the five kinds of obstruction^ nine of acquiescence, 
twenty-eight of disability, and eight of perfectness ; making 
altogether sixty. Another enumeration specifics the sixty 
categories or objects : 1. soul ; 2. nature ; 3. intellect ; 4. ego- 
tism ; 5 — 7. tho three qualities ; 8. the class of the five rudi- 
ments ; 9. that of the eleven senses or organs ; 10. that of the 
five element. These are the ten radical 'pad&i thaH, or cate- 
gories. The remaining titty arc the same as those previously 
enumerated. In conseejuence of comprehending all these 
topics, the KdrikA is a system, a sdafni ; not a partial tract or 
treatise, or pmkarana^ ; although it omits the illustrative 
anecdotes and controversial arguments. The Kdrikd must 
consequently refer to tho collection of Kavila’s aphorisms 
called Sdnkliya Pravachana* This work is divided iijt<i six 
chapters, are adhydym ; in the three first of which are con- 
tained all the dogmas of th(3 system furnishing tho luateriuls 
of the Kdrikd ; the fourth chapter is made up of short tales 
or aneodotc.s, dkhydylkds, illustrative of tho Saiikhya tenets ; 
and the fifth is appropriated to the refutation, paravada^ of 
the dootrines of different schools. Exclusive of these two sub- 
jects, IsWAUA Kuikiina profossos, therefore, to give the sub- 
stance of the Pvavarham*, or of the Sutras of Kapila 
assembled in that colloction. 

The Akhydyikdti arc iu goiieml very brief and uninteresting. 
The Sutras, in fact, supply only a subject for a story, which 
the Scholiasts may expand much after their own fan- 
cies. Thus the Sutra, ‘ From instruction in truth, like the 
kings sonf.* On which Vmnana hiiiKSHr naiTates, that 
* there was a king's son, who, being expelled in infancy from 
his native city, wiis brought up by a forester, and growing up 
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to maturity in that state imagined himself, to belong to the 
barbarous race 'with which he lived. One of his father's minis- 
ters having discovered him, revealed to him what ho was, and 
the misconception of his character was removed, and he 
hhew himself to be a prince. So soul, from the circumstances 
*in which it is placed, mistakes its own character, until the 
truth is revealed to it by some holy teacher, and then it knows 
itself to be Ih^ahme*.' 

The controversial portion of the original Siitras is as brief as 
the narrative, and, from the nature of the subject, much more 
obscure. The argument is suggested, rather than advanced, 
and it remains for the S<‘holiast to amplify and explain it. A 
specimen the mode in whic-h this is ettected will best ex- 
emplify the darkness and ditlicuUy of this part of our subject. 
Some modern followers of tho V\*dauta assert that liberation is 
the attainment of (pure) felicity. To this it is replied : ‘ Ma- 
nifestation of felicity is not liberation, from its not being a 
propertyf.’ Thus explained by the Scholiast : ‘ The condition 
of happiness, or that of attiinniont (or manifestation), is not a 
property of soul. The nature (of soul) is eternal, and is 
neither an object to bo attained, nor the means of attainnumt. 
Therefore the attuinnu nt of happiness cannot bo liberation. 
This is the meaning (of the Siitra^').’ ‘ Attainment of happi- 
ness in the rtjgion of HitAiiMA and the rc.st is a secondary (or 
inferior) sort of liberation ; fis to maintain the contrary would 
bo in O))po8itioii to the text of the Veda, whicli says that a 
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wise man abandons both joy and sorrow.*’ ‘ Further ; il attain- 
ment be a faculty of soul, what sort of faculty is it? Is it 
constant or temporary. In the first case, 'there may be, even 
in the state of accomplishment, still the existence of the obj^i 
df soul: in the last, inasmuch asthoreis perishableness of w 
tlut is engendered (or, tha^ which has a beginning must have 
ds end), then eternal liberation is subject to termination: 
therefore tiio attunment (or manifestation) of felicity is not 
chief <nr real libaihtion ; and the assertion that il is so, is a 
fatso condntion of the modern Veddutis : this is nudcuiable.t’ 
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